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The Committee to whom was referred “the Act to provide for the call- 
ing of a Conyention of the People of this State,”’ with instructions 
to “ consi@er and report thereon, and especially as to the measures 
proper to be adopted by the Convention, in reference to the violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, in the enactment by Con- 
gress, on divers occasions, of laws laying duties and imposts for the 
purpose of encouraging and protecting domestic manufactures, and 
for other unwarrantable purposes,” beg leave respectfully to sub- 
mit the following 

REPORT: 

The Committee, deeply impressed with the importance of the ques- 
tion submitted to them, and the weight of responsibility involved in 
their decision, have given to the subject their most deliberate and anx- 
ious consideration. In stating the conclusions to which they have 
arrived, they feel that it is due to themselves, to this Convention, and 
the public at large, briefly to review the history of the Protecting Sys- 
tem in this country, to show its origin, to trace its progress, to examine 


its character, point out its evils, and suggest the appropriate remedy. | 


They propose to execute this task with all possible brevity and simplici- 
ty, sensible that the subject is too well understood in all its bearings to 
require at this time a very elaborate investigation. 

In the natural course of human affairs, the period would have been 


very remote when the People of the United States would have engaged | 
in manufactares, bat for the restrictions upon our commerce which* 


grew out of the war between Great Britain and France, and which led 
to the Non-intercourse Act, the embargo, and finally our own war of 
1812. Cat off by these events froma free commercial intercourse 
with the rest of the world, the People of the United States turned their 
attention to manufactures, and on the restoration of peace in 1815 an 
amount of capital had been already invested in these establishments 
which made a strong appeal to the liberality—we might almost say to 
the justice, of the country, for protection ; at least against that sudden 
influx of foreign goods which it was feared would eutirely overwhelm 
these domestic establishments. When, therefore, in 1216, it became 
necessary that the revenue should be brought down to the peace esta- 
blishment, by a reduction of the duties upon imports, it was almost by 
common cousent conceded to the claims of the manufacturers, that this 
reduction should be gradual, and three years were accordingly allowed 
for bringing down the duties to the permanent revenue standard, which, 
embracing all the ordinary expenses of the Government, with liberal 
appropriations for the navy and the army, an extensive system of forti- 
fications, and the gradual extinction of the Public Debt (then amount- 
ing to $130,000,000,) was fixed at 20 percent. If the manufacturers 


had at that time even hinted that permanent protection was deemed in- | 


dispensable to their success: if the slightest suspicion had been enter- 
tained that, instead of the graduai reduction expressly provided for by 
the Act of 1516, there would be claimed a gradual iacrease of the pro- 
tecting duties, and that instead of being brought down in three years 
to 20 per cent., the duties were to be carried up to 50 or 100 per cent., 
and in many Cases, to prohibition, the painful contest in which the 
country has been engaged for the last ten years on this subject, would 
have commenced immediately, and it iscontidently believed that, in the 
temper of the public mind at that time, ample security would have 
been found against the introdactionof such asystem. But indefiance of 
the clear understanding of the whole country, and in vwilation of the 
principles of justice and of good fuith, that part of the Act above 
mentioned which required that the duties should be reduced in three 
years to 20 per cent. was repealed, and a broad foundation thus laid 
tor the permanent establishment of the Protecting System. 

This system has been still further extended and fortified by the seve- 
ral successive Acts of 1820, 124, and 1823, until, by the passing of the 
Act of 1823 (to take effect after the discharge of the Pablic Debt) it 
las become more incorporated into our political system, as the “ ser- 
TLED POLICY OF THE CouNTRY.” We have not deemed it necessary, 
in tracing the origin and progress of this system, to go further back 
than the commercial restrictions wiich preceded the late war—for what- 
ever theoreticai opinions may have been expressed by Alexander Ha- 
milton and others in relation to it at an earher period, it cannot be de- 
uied that no duties were actually imposed beyond those deemed indis- 
peusable fur the public exigencies, and that prior to the year Js16 
no protection Whatever Was actually extended to manafactures beyond 
what was strictly incidental to a system for revenue. The discrimina- 
twa between the projected and unprotected articles now contended for 
as the very corner stone of the Protecting System, was so far from be- 
ing established by that Act, that the highest duties were actually im- 
posed on the very articles now admitted duty free, while foreign 
manufactures which came into competition with our doméstic fabrics 
were subjected to the lowest rate of dutv. The truth then anquestion- 
ably is, that the protecting policy, according to the principles now 
contended for, was never introduced into this country until the period 
we have mentioned, when it crept insidiously into the legislauen of 
Congress iu the manner above described. This will be made abun- 
dantly manifest to every one who will take the pains to trace the pro- 
gress of the duties from 74 per cent. in 1790, up to 25 per cent. in 
i816: 40 percent. in 1°24, and 50—60, and even 100 per cent. in 
Ik and 1832, aud who will merely examine the manver in which 
hese duties were adjusted in the various Acts here referred to. As 
utly as 1520, so soon indeed as the capitalists who had relied upon the 
powers of the Federal Government to enhance the profits of their in- 
estments by legisiation, began to look forward to its eventual establish- 
aeut as the settled policy of the country—they clearly perceived that 
ta extension of the appropriations to objects not embraced in the speci- 
ic grauts of the Federal Constitution was the necessary appendage of 
ei system. ‘They well knew that the people would not long submit 
the levying of a large surplas revenue merely for the protection of 
anufactures, carried on almost exclusively in one quarter of the Union 
aud they therefore sought, in the extension of the appropriations to 
ew objects, for a plausible and pate excuse for the continuance of 
system of high duties. With that instinctive sagacity which be- 
gs to men who convert the Legislature of a country into an instru- 
t for the promotion of their own private ends, they clearly saw that 
distribution of an enormous surplus treasure would affard the 
rest means of bringing over the enemies of the American System to 


people, but entire States who had not adireet interest in maintaining the 
Protecting System, or ‘who were even, in sene respects, iis victims, 
No schewe that the wit of man could possibly have devised, was better 
calculated for the accomplishment of the objet. It proposed simply to 
reconcile men to an unjust system of natimal policy, by admitting 
them to a large share of the spoils; in a worc to levy contributions by 
the aid of those who were to divide the pluner. 


If the United States had constituted one grat nation, with a consoli- 
dated Government, occupying a territory of imited extent, inhabited 
by a people engaged in similar pursuits, andhaving homogeneous in- 
terests, such a system would have operated aj a tax upon all the other 
great interests of the State for the benefit of at which was favored 
by the laws, and when time had been allowel for the adjustment of 
society tu this new condition of its affairs, the final result must have 
been, an aggregate diminution of the profits ofthe whole community, 
by diverting a portion of the people from thet accustomed employ- 
ments, to less profitable pursuits. In such a case, the hope might, 
perhaps, have been induiged that experience vould demonstrate the 
egregious folly of enacting laws, the only eflectof which would be to 
supply the wants of the community at an incased expense of labor 
and capital. Bat it is the distinguishing featur: of the American Sys- 
| tem, and ove which stamps upon it the character of peculiar and aggrava- 
_ted oppression, that it is made applicable to a Corfederacy of twenty-four 


|sovereign and independent States, occupying a territory upwards of 





| 2.000 miles in extent, embracing every variety of soil, climate, and pro- 
ductons, inhabited by a people whose instituions and interests are in 
many respects diametrically opposed to each «ther, with habits and pur- 
suits infinitely diversiied, and in the great Southern section of the 
Union 1endered by local circumstances altogether incapable of change. 
Under such circumstances, a system which, ander a consolidated Go- 
vernment, would be merely impolitic, and so far, an act of injustice to 
the whole community, becomes in this country ascheme of the most into- 
lerable oppression, because it way be, and, in fact, hasbeen, so adjusted 
as to uperate exclusively to the benefit of a particular interest, and of par- 
| ticular sections of the country, rendering in eflect the indastry of one 
portion of the Confederacy tributary to the rest. The Laws have ac- 


| cordingly been so framed as to give a direct pecuniery iuterest to a sec- 





bear up against a system by which enormous contributions, raised in 
one quarter, are systematically expended in another. If the $16,000,000 
pow annually levied in duties on the foreign goods received im exchange 
for Southern productions, were allowed to remain jn the pockets of the 
people, or by some just and equal system of apprepriation, could be 
restored to them, the condition of the plantation States would unques- 
tionably be one of uneaampled prosperity and happiness. Such was 
our condition under a system of Free ‘Trade, and such would soon 
again be our enviable jot. Of the results which would thereby be pro- 
duced, some faint conception may be formed by imagining what weald 
be the effect upon the industry of the peuple of our own State, if the 
3,000,000 of foreign goods now annually received in exchange for our 
productions, and paying duties to the amount of upwards of 5,000,000, 
could be obtained by us duty free : or, the duties thus levied were ex- 
pended within our own limits, is it not obvious that several millious per 
annum would be added to the available industry of South Carolina? 
the eflect of which would assuredly be to change the entire face of 
affairs im this State, by enhancing the profits of the agriculturist, accu- 
mulating capital, giving fresh impulse to commerce, and producing a 
vivifyingfinflnence upon every department of industry, the happy con- 
sequences of which would be experienced by every inhabitant of 
the State. We present this strong view of the subject to show the 

manifest justice of the claim which South Carolina now sets ap, to 

have this system of raising revenue by duties upon imports restricted 

within the narrowest limits, and to show bow utterly impossible it is 
for us to consent to have it extended beyond the indispensable wants of 
the Goveinment, either for the purpose of atiording protection to the 

industry of the other, or of distributing the proceeds among individuals 

or States. 

Grievous, however, as the oppression unquestionably is, and calcu- 
lated, in the strong language of our own legislature, to reduce the Planta- 
tion States to poverty and utter desd\etion,” it is not in this aspect that 
the question is presented in its most dangerous and alarming torm. k 
is not merely that Congress have reserted for unwWarrantabie purposes 
to an oppressive exercise of powers granted to them by the Constitn- 
tion, but that they bave usurped a power not granted, and have justifi- 





|tional majority, in maintaining a grand system dy which taxes are in 
effect imposed upon the few for the benefit of the many, avd imposed, 
| too, by a system of indirect taxation, so artfully contrived as to escape 
the vigilance of the common eye, and wasked under such ingenious 
devices as to make it extremely difficult to detect and expose their true 
character. Thus under the pretext of imposing duties for the payment 
of the debt, and providing for the common defence and general welfare, | 
(powers expressly conferred on the Federal Governmeat by the Constito- | 
tion,) Acts are passed containing provisions desigred exciusively and | 
avowedly fur the purpose of securing to the Ametcan manufactarers | 
a monopoly in our own markets, to the great and manifest prejndice of | 
these who farnish the agricultural productions which are exchanged in | 
foreign markets for the very articles which itiagsetivewed object of these 
laws to exclude. It so happens, that six of the Southern States, whose 
industry is almost exclusively agricultural, though embracing a popula- 
tion equal to only one-third part of the whole Union, actually prodace | 
for exportation forty millions annually, being two-thirds of the whole 
domestic exports of the United States. As it is their interest, so it is, 
unquestionably, their right, to carry these fruits of their own honest in- 
dustry, to the best market, without apy molestation, hindrance, or re- 
straint, whatsvever, and sabject to no Taxes or other charges, but such 
as may be necessary for the payment of the reasonable expenses of the 
Government. But how does this system operate upon our industry ? 
While imposts to the amount of 10 or [2 per cent. (if arranged on just 
and equa! principles) must be admitted to be fully adequate to all the 
legitimate purposes of Government, daties are actually mmposed (with 
afew inconsiderable exceptions) upen all the woollens, cottons iron, 
and manufactures of iron, sugar, and salt; and almost every other arti- 
cle received in exchange for the cotton, rice, and tobacco, of the South, 
equal on an average to about 50 per cent., whereby, (in addition to the 
injurioas effects of this system in prohibiting some articles, and discou- 
raging the introdaction of others,) a tax equal to one-half of the first | 
cost is imposed upon the cottons, woollens, and iron, which are the | 
fruits of Southern industry, in order to secure an advantage in the | 
home market, to their rivals, the American manufacturers of similar ar- | 
ticles, equivalent to one-half of theinvalue, thereby stimulating the in-| 
dustry of the North, and discouraging that of the South, by granting | 
bounties to the one, and imposing taxes upon the other. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary to go into an elaborate examina- 
tion of the true character and sectional operation of the Protecting Sy 
tem. ‘The subject has of late beea so frequently and thoroughly ex- 
amived, and the bearing of the system been sc completely exposed, 
that the argument isexhausted. ‘To the people of the Southern States, 
there cannot be presented a more touching or irresistible appeal, either 
to their understandings or their hearts, than is found in the melancho- 
ly memorials of ruin and decay, which are every where visible around 
us—tmemorials proclaiming the fata! character of that system which bas 
bronght upon one of the finest portions of the globe, in the fuil 
vigor of its early manhood, the poverty and desolation which belong 
only to the most sterile regions, or to the okl age and decrepitade of 
nations. The moral blight and pestilence of unwise and partial legis- 
lation bas swept over our fields with “ the besom ef destruction.” The 
proofs are every where around us. 

It is in vain for any one to contend that this is a jast and equal system, 
or that the Northern States pay, as consumers, a fell portion of the tax; 
if this were so, how is it to be accounted for that high duties are regard- 
ed in that quarter of the Union, not as a burden, but as a blessing? 











How comes it, that a people, certainly not unmindful of their interests, 
are seen courting the imposition of taxes, and crying out against any 
reduction of the public burdens? Does not this extraordinary ‘fact 
afford conclusive evidence that high duties operate as a bounty to 
Northern industry; and that whatever taxes the maanfacturers may pay, 
as consu:ners, they are more than remunerated by the advantage they 
enjoy as producers? or, in other words, that they actually receive more 
than they pay, and, therefore, cannot be justly said to be taxed at all. 
When, in addition to all this, we take into consideration that the amount 
of duties annually levied for the protection of manufactures, beyond 
the necessary wants of the Government, (which cannot be estimated at 
less than 10 or 12,000,000.) is expended almost exclusively in the 
Northern portion of the Union, can it excite any surprise. that, ander 
the operation of the Protecting System, the manufacturing States should 
be constantly increasing in riches, and growing in strength, with an in- 
hospitable te and barren soil, while the Southern States, the nata- 





8 support, and of enlisting in their cause pot ouly large masses of the 





ral garden of America, should be rapidly falling into decay. It is con- 


ed that usurpation on principles which, f sanctioned or submitted to, 
must entirely change the character of the Government, reduce the 
Constitution to a dead letter, and on the ruins of our Confederated Re- 
public erect a consolidated despotism, ‘-wxhout limitation of powers.”’ 
if this be so, there is no nan who is worthy of the precious heraage of 
liberty derived from our ancestors, or who values the free institations 
of his country, who must not tremble for hecauseof freedom, not only «n 
this country, but throughout the world anless the most prompt and 
eficient measures are at once adopted to arrest the downward course 
of our political affairs, to stay the hand of eppression, to restore the 
Constitution io its original principles, aad thereby to perpetuate the 
U nion. 

It cannot be denied that the Govern the United States pos- 
sesses no inherent powers. It was called imto being by the States. 
The States not only created it, but conferred upon it aii its powers, and 
prescribed its limits by a written charter called the Constitution of the 
United States. Before the Federal Government had thus been ealled 
into being, the severai States unquestionably d as full sove- 
reignty, and were as independent of each other, as the most powerful 
uauons of the world, and in the free and undisputed exercise of that 
sovereignty, they entered into a solemn compact with each other, by 
which it was provided that, for certain specified objects, a General 
Government should be established, with strictly limited powers—the 
several States retaining \neir sovereignty unimpared, and continuing 
to exercise all powers not expressly granted to the Federal Goveru- 
ment. 

In the clear and emphatic language of Mr. Jefferson, “the several 
States composing tne UL united States of America, are vot anited on the 
principle of unlimited submission to the General Government, but, by 
a compact under the style and title of the Constitution of the United 
States, they constituted a General Government for special purposes, 
delegated to that Government certain definite powers, reserving each 
State to itself the residuary mass of night to their own self-goverument, 
and whensoever the General Government assumes undelegated pow- 
ers, its acts are upauthorative, void, and of no force.” That such is 
the true nature of the Federal Compact, cannot admit of a reasonable 
dowbt, and it follows of necessity that the Federal Government is mere- 
ly a joiut ageney, created by the States—that it can exert no power 
not expressly granted by them, and thet when it claims apy power, it 
must be able to refer to the clause in the charter which confers t. This 
view of the Constitution of the United States brings the question of the 
constitationailiy of the Taritf within the narrowest hmits. 

The regulation of domestic industry, so far as Government may nght- 
fully intertere therewith, belonged to the several States before the Con- 
stitution was adopted, or the Union sprang inte existence; and it still 
remains exciusively with them, unless it has been expressly granted to 
the Federal Government. If such a grant has been made, it is incum- 
bent on those claiming under it, to point out the provision in the Consti- 
tution which confers it. It mast be admitted that there is vot a clause or 
article in that instrament, which bas the slightest allusion either to 
manufactures or to agricultare: while, therefore, the “regulation of 
commerce” is expressly conferred on the General Government, the rer? 
lation of every branch of domestic industry is reserved to the se:® 
States, exclusively, who may atiord them encouragement, by poaia- 
ry bounties, and by all other means, not inconsistent with the 40usutu- 
tion of the United States. To say that the power to regulate 
embraces the regulation ef agriculture and manufactar-s aud all the 
other pursuits of industry, (for they all stind upon the sme footing, ) 
is to confound the plainest distinctions, and to lose #Rht of the true 
meaning and intent of the grant in question, Co#iféice is, in gene- 
ral, regulated by treaties with foreign nations; 404, therefore, t was 
deemed necessary that this power should be “Bfided to the General 
Government; bat agriculture, manufacture and the mechanic arts, 
can only be wisely ordered by wunicips/ gviation. Commerce is 
one object of legisiation, manulactures »#ther, agriculture a third; and 
if the regulation of commerce implies 24 Bulimited control over every 
thing which constitutes the abjec: of Commerce, it would foliow, as a 
matter of course, that the Federal GoVeTament may exert me gee do- 
minion over the whole labor and ©@pital of the country, and ths would 
transform our Confederated 2%etmment, with strictly limited powers, 
into an absvlate despotis:” and of the worst sort, where, under the 
forms of a free Governwe"t, we should have the spirit of a despotic 
one. This view of the subject we should deem perfectly conclusive, 
even if it could pot ve shown that the power in question, so far from 
being granted, was purposely withheld trom the Federal Government, 


trary to the general order of Providence, that any country should long 
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by the framers of the Constitution; and that there are several provi |G 
sions of the Constitution, from which it may be fairly inferred, that it 


tures was several times brought distinclly to the view of that body; and} 1 


that they did not see fitto grant to the federal Government the power entirely ditlerent purpose, viz: tor the encouragement aud promotion 
hu question In the original proposition to confer on Congress the power | of manufactures, the violation of the Constitution is not less gross, de- 


ty impose “ duties, imposts, aud excises,”’ was enibraced * prohibitions | | 
and restraints,” which may well be supposed to be intended to embrace | f 


ithe protection of manufactares; but it ts remarkable, that these words | pose, for another and a different psrpose, in relation to which Congress 


were omitted in the Report of the Committee, on that clause. On the 
18th of August a motion was made “to establish rewards and immu- 








factures ;” but this proposition also failed. Ona subsequent day, it Was 
moved that there should be * a Secretary of Domestic Affairs, &c., 
whose duty it should be to aitend to matters of general police, the state | 
of agriculture and manufactures, the opemug ot roads and navigation, 
and facilitating of intercourse througa the United States; and that he 








shall. fom time to time. recommend such measures and establishments } ly must be to the prosperiy of a large portion of the Union, and gross 
as may tend to promote these objects.” This proposition likewise | as is the vivlation of the ister aad spint of the Constitution it’ perpe- 
failed, the Constitution coutaiming no provision in coniermity therewith. | trates, the consequences Which must inevitably result from the esta- 

Now, as it is utterly unpossible, that these several proposilions, em- blishment of the pernicious principles on which it is founded, are evils 
bracing imposts. duties, prohibitions and restraints, and the encourage- | of sull greater magnitude. 


ment of manufactures, could have been disposed of, without bringing 
the whole question of domestic manufactures fully into view—it must 
follow, that, as no power was given to Congress over matiufactures, 
while the power to regulate commerce is expressly conferred, it was not 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution to entrust this power to 
Congress. Aljihough repeatedly urged to confer such power, they con- 
stantiy refused it; and the Constitution, as finally rated, contains no 
provision, whatever, upon the subject. In the report of Luther Martin, 
a delegate from Marviand, made to the legislature of his State, an ex- 
planation is given of the proceedings of the Convention, in relation to 
this matter, which removes every shadow of doubt, with regard to the 
true meaning and intent of the framers of the Constitation, ih relation 
to the protection of manafactures. {t appears from this statement, that, 
as the encouragement of manufactures had been refused to be con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government, it was the desire of Mr. Martia 
and others, to reserve to the States all the means which they supposed 
tv be necessary for affording eficctual encouragement to manufactures 
within their limits. Among those it was presumed “that there might 
he cases in which it would be proper, for the purpose of encouraging 
manufactures, to lay daties to prohibit the exportauion of raw materials, 
aud even in addition to the duties laid by Congress on imports for the 
sake of revenue, to lay a duty to disceurage the importation of particu- 
lar articles into a State, or to enable a manafacturer here to supply us 
on as good terms as could be obtained from a foreign market.” Here it 
will be seen that it is positively stated by Mr. Martin that the power 
given to Congress to impose dnties upon imports was given expressly 
** for the sake of recenue,”’ and was not considered as extending to any 
duty to discourage the importation of particular articles, for the purpose 
of encouraging manufactures, and that it was considered that unless 
the several States should possess this power as. well as that of prohibit- 
ing the exportation of certain raw materrals, they would nol be enabled 
to extend that complete protection to their own mauwactarers which 
might be deemed indispensable to their success. “ The most, how- 
ever.” says Mr. Martin, “ which we could obtain, was, that this power 
might be exercised by the States, by and with the consent of Congress, 
and subject to its control.” ‘Thus, then, it manifestly appears, that in 
relation to manufactures, the framers of the Constitution positively re- 
fused to confer upon the Federal Government any power whatever ;— 
that the power to lay duties, &e., was conterred for the sake of revenue 
alone, and was not intended to embrace the power to lay duties “to 
discourage the importation of particular articles to enable the manafac- 
turers here to supply us on as good terms as could be obtained from a 
foreign market;’’ and finally, that the whole subject was left in the 
hands of the several States, with the restriction, *‘ that no State shall, 
without the consent of Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing their 
inspection laws,” which power, it appears, was expressiy inserted for 
the purpose of enabling the States to protect their own manufactures, 
and chat this was the ouly provision which the friends of domestic in- 
dustry could obtain. It is vain to allege that the powers retained by the 
States on this subject, are inadequate to the efiectual accomplishment 
of the object. If this were so, it would only show the necessity of some 
further provision on this subject—but surely it will uot be pretended 
that it would justify the asurpation by Congress, of a power, not only 
not granted by the Constitution, but purposely withheld. We think, 
however, that this exposition of the Constitution places the protection 
of manufactures om the true foundation on which it should stand in 
such a Government as ours. Nothing can be more monstrous than 
that the industry of ove or more States in this Confederacy should be 
made profitable at the expense of others, and this must be the inevitable 
result of any scheme of legislation by the General Government calcu- 
lated to promote manufactures by restricuons upou commerce or agri- 
culture. 
W hereas, by leaving manufactures where agriculture and other do- 
mestic pursuits have been wisely left by the Constitution—with the 
several States—ample security is farnished that no preference will be 
given to ope pursuit over another; and if it should be deemed advisa- 
bie in any particular State to extend encouragement to manufactures, | 
either by direct appropriations of money, or m the way pointed out in 
the article of the Constitution above quoted, that this wi'l be done not 
at the expense of the rest of the Union, but of the particular State 
whose citizens are to derive the advantages of those pursuits. Should 
Massachusetts, for mstauce, find it to her advantage to engage in the 
manufacture of woollens or cottons, or Pennsylvania be desirous of en- 
couraging the working of her iron mines, let those States grant boan- 
ties out of their own treasuries, to the persons engaged in these pur- 
suits, aud should it be deemed advisable to encourage their wanufac- 
tures by duties, discouraging the importation of sinuiar articies in these 
respective States, let thear nmake an application to Congress, whose 
consent would douwbtless be readily given toanya of those States, 
having these objects in view. The manufacturers «f Massachusetts 
and Pennsy!vama would thas be enconraged at the expense of the peo- 
ple ef these States respectively, But if they claim to do more than 
ithie—to encouruge their indastry at the expense of the industry of the 
people of the other States—to promote the maneafactures of the North 
at the expense of the agriculture of the South, by restrichons upon 
Seammerce—in a word, to secure a monopoly for their manufactures, 
NWonly in ther own market, but throughout the United States, then 
we Sty that the claim is anjust, and cannot be granted consistently with 
the pfitciples of the Constitution, or the great ends of a confederated 
GrovernMent. We shall not stop to inquire whether, as has been urged 
with great farce, that provision of the Constitution which confers the 
power upot Gongress “ to promote the progress of science and the use- 
ful arts, by se@ting. for timited times, to anthors and inventors, the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings and discoveries,” does not, by 
a necessury tmplicttion, deny to Congress the power of promoting the 
useful arts (which in@lade both agriculture and manufactures) by any 
other means than those here specified. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to show that the power Of promoting manufactures as a distinct sub- 
stantive object of legisiation bas no where been granted to Congress. 
As to the incidental protection that may be derived from the rightful 
exercise of the power, either of regulating commerce, or of imposing 
taxes, duties, and imposts, for the legitimate purposes of government— 
this certainly may be as freely enjoyed by manufacturers as it must be 
by every other branch of domestic industry. Butas the power to regu- 
late commerce, conterred expressly for its security, cannot be fairly ex- 
erted for its destruction, so neither can 1t be perverted to the purpose of 
building up manufacturing establishments—an object entirely bevond 
the jorisdiction of the Federal Government. So, also, the power to 














palpable violation of the plain meaving and intent of the Federal Com- 
was expressly intended tobe reserved to the States respectively. It| pact. Acts may be passed on thes» subjects falsely purporting, on their 
appears from the history of the proceedings of the Couvention which | ace, to have beep enacted for the purpose of raising revenue and regu- 
framed the Constitution, that the subject of the protection of manulue-| lating commerce. But, if in trata, they are designed (as the Acts of 
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ons, for the purpose of promoting manufactures, without a gross and | self; and that Virginia, as one of the high contracting pe feels it- 


624, 1828, and 1832, confessedlyand avowedly have been,) for an 


self bound to declare, and does hereby most solemnly 
berate conviction, that the Acts of Congress usually denominated the 


’ 


eclare, its deli- 


aritf Laws, passed avowedly for the protection of domestic manufac- 


tures, are not authorized by the plain construction, true intent, and 
meaning of the Constitation.”’ 


Georgia, through ber Legislature, pronounced this system to be one 


“whieh was grinding down the resources of one class of the States to 


iberate, aud palpable, because it assumes the most dangerous of all} build op and advance the prosperity of another of the same Confede- 
vims, a viwlation by perversion, we use of power granted for one pur- | racy—and which they solemnly believed to be contrary to the letter and 





as nO power to act at all. 


But great as are the evils of the American System, fatal as it assured- 


An entire change in the character of the 
Government is the naturd and necessary consequence of the applica- 
tion to the Constitution ofthose lattudinous rules of construction from 
which this system deiivey its existence, and which must “ consolidate 
the States by degrees ing one sovereignty; the obvious tendency and 
inevitable result of which would be to transform the present represen- 
tative system of the Unite] States into a monarchy.” 

We tearlessly appeal b all considerate men, whether it be in the 
nature of things possibl¢te hold together such a Confederacy as ours, 
by any means short of amilitary despotism, after it has degenerated 
into a consolidated Govenment—that ts to say, after it shall come to be 
its established policy to txercise a general legislative control over the 
interests and pursuits of the whole American People. 

Can any man be se /nfatuated as to believe that Congress could re- 
gulate wisely the wivie labor and capital of this vast Confederacy ? 
W ould it not be a buden too grievous to be borne, that a great central 
Government, necessaily ignorant of the condition of the remote parts 
of the country, and mgardiess perhaps of their prosperity, should un- 
dertake to interfere wii their domestic pursuits, to control their labor, 
to reguiate their propery, and to treat them in all respects as dependent 
colonies, governed notwith reference to their own interests but the in- 
terests of others? 
together intolerable, we confidently appeal to the sober judgement of 
every man who values our free institutions and desires to preserve 
them—whether the progress of the Government towards this result, 
has not of late years been rapid and alarming; and whether, if the 
downward course of our affairs cannot be at once arrested—the consum- 
mation of this system is not at hand? No sooner had Congress-as- 
sumed the power of building up manufactures by successive Tariffs 
—calculated and intended to drive men from agriculture and ecommerce 
into more favored pursuits—than internal improvements sprung at once 
into vigorous existence. Pensions have been eularged to an extent not 
only before anknovn in any civilized country, but they have been 
established on such principles as manifest the settled purpose of be- 
stowing the public treasure in gratuities to particular classes of persons 
in particular sectionsof the country. Roads and canals have been 
commenced, and surveys made in certain quarters of the Union, on a 
scale of magnificence which evinces a like determination to distribute 
the public wealth into new and favored channels; aud it isin entire 
accordance both with the theory and practice of this new system, that 
the General Government should absorb all the authority of the States, 
and eventually become the grand depository of the powers, and the 
general guardian and distributer of the wealth, of the whole Union. It 


spirit of the Federal Constitation,” and declared it to be the right of the 
On the whole,even from the very brief | several States, in case of any infraction of the general compact, “ to com- 
and imperiect view which we have here taken of this subject, we think 
nities, for the promotion of agneulture, commerce, trades, and manu-| we have demonstrated thal the Protecting System is as gross and pal pa- 
ble a violation of the Constitution, according to its true spirit, mtent 
and meaning, as it is Unghestionably unequal, oppressive, and unjust 
im its beariug apon the great interests of the country, and the several 
seclions of the L niwn. 


plain; remonstrate, and even refuse obedience to any measure of the 

General Government manifestly against and in violation of the Consti- 

tution, that otherwise the law might be violated with wopunity, and 

without redress, as often as the majority might think proper to trans- 

cend their powers, and the party injured would be bound to yield an- 
implicit obedieuce to the measure, however unconstitutional, which must 

tend to annihilate all sovereignty and independence of the States,aud con - 
solidate all power in the General Government, which never was de- 

signed nor intended by the framers of the Constitation.” 

Alabama also protested agaiust ‘the attempt to exclude the foreign 

in favor of the domestic fabrics, as the exercise of a power not grant- 
ed by the Constitution,” and concluded by stating, ** that she wished 
it to be distinctly understood, that, in common with the other South- 
ern and South-western States, she regards the power asserted by the 

General Government to contro) her wlernal concerns by protecting 
duties, as a palpable usurpation of powers not given by the Consti- 
tution, and a species of oppression little short of legalized pillage.” 
North Carolina, in the same spirit, declared that while “it was con- 
ceded that Congress have the express power to lay imposts, she main- 
tains that that power was given for the purpose of revenue, and revenue 
alone, and that every other use of the power is an usurpation on the part 
of Congress.” And finally, the Legislature of Mississippi “‘ Resalved, 
that the State of Mississippi concurs with the States of Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, in their different resolutions upon the subject of 
the Tariff, Colonization Society, and Internal lmprovement.’”” 

It has been in the face of all these remonstrances and protests, and in 
defiance of these repeated warnings and solemn declarations, that the 
recent modification of the ‘Tariff, by the Act of 1832 was effected. The 
period of the extinction of the public debt had always been looked to as 
the crisis of our fate, when the policy of the country in reference to the 
Protective System was to be finally settled. lt was the period assign- 
ed by common consent, as the utmost limit of the forbearance of South 


If such a state of things must be admitted to be al- Carolina, whose citizens felt that, in the adoption of that system, their 


constitutional rights had been tampled on, and their dearest interests 
cruelly sacrificed. 

No one could fail to perceive, that when every pretext for the contin- 
vance of the high duties under which the Southern States had suffered 
for so many years, was taken away by the payment of the national debt, 
and the consequent relief of the ‘Treasury from an annualdemand of 
twelve millions of dollars; that no reason could be given why these du- 
ties should not be brought down to the revenue standard, except that it 
was deliberately designed to secure to the manufacturers, for ever, the 
monopoly they had so long enjoyed at the expense of the other great in- 
terests of the country. 

We find, accordingly, that the new Tariff, which is intended to take 
efiect only after the final extinguishment of the public debt, has been 
arranged and adjusted with a single eye to the perpetuation of this sys- 
tem, and with an entire disregard of the just claims of the plantation 
States. Whatever may be the amount of the aggregate reduction ef- 
fected by this bill, (and it is not pretended in the latest Treasury esti- 
mate to exceed $5,000,000, of which near 34,000,000 are on the unpro- 
tected articles,) it is notdenied that itwill leaveasarplusof many millions 
ii the ‘Treasury beyond the usaal expenses or necessary wants of the 





is known to all who have marked the course of our national affairs, 
that Congress has undertaken to create a Bank, and has already assu- 
med jurisdiction over science and the arts, over education and charities, 
over roads and camls, and almost every other subject formerly consi- 
dered as appertainingexclusively to the States, and that they claim and 
exercise an unlimited control over the appropriation of the public lands 
as well as of the publie money. On looking, indeed, to the legislation 
of the last ten years, it is impossible to resist the conviction that a fatal 
change has taken place in the whole policy and entire opegation of the 
Federal Government—that in every one of its departments, it is both 
in theory and practice rapidly verging towards consolidation. Assert- 
ing judicial supremacy over the sovereign States,extending executive pa- 
tronage and influence to the remotest ramifications of society, and assum- 
ing legislative control over every object of local concernment, thereby re- 
ducing the States to petty cerporations, shorn of their sovereignty, 
mere parts of one great whole, standing in the same relation to the 
Union as a country or parish dyes to the State of which it is a subordi- 
nate part. 

Such is the trae character, and such the inevitable tendencies of the 
American System. And when the case, thus plainly stated, is brought 
home to the bosoms of patriotic men, surely it is not possible to avoid 
the conclusion, that a political system founded on such principles must 
bear whithin it the seeds of premature diseolution—and that though it 
uiay for a season be extended, enlarged, and strengtheued, through the 
corrupting influence of patronage and power, until it shall have em- 
braced in its serpent folds all the great interests of the State, still the 
time mustcome when the people, deprived of all other means of escape, 
will rise up in their might and release themselves from this thraldom, 
by one of those violent convulsions by which society is uprooted from 
its foundations, and the edict of reform is written in blood. 

Against this system South Carolina has remonstrated in the most 
earnest terms. As early as 1820, there was hardly a district or parish 
in the whole State from which memorials were not forwarded to Con- 
gress, the general latguege of which was, that the Protecting System 
was “utterly subversive of their rights and interests.” Again, in 1823 
and 1827, the people of this Siate rose up almost as one man, and de- 
clared to Congress and the world, “thet the Protectine System was un- 
constitutional, oppressive and unjust.” But these repeated remon- 
strances were answered only by repeated injuries and insults, by the 
enecting of the Tariffs of 1524 and 1828. To yive greater dignity, 


ber, 1825, solemnly ceclared, “ that it was an unconstitutional exercise 
of power ou the part of Congress, to lay duties to protect domestic 


of the United States and ciaimed to have recorded on its Journals, the 


tem as ‘utterly uncenstitutional, grossly unequal and oppressive, and 
such an abuse of power as was incompatible with the principle of a free 
Government and the great ends of civil society, and that they were 
then only restrained from the assertion of the sovereign rights of the 
State, by the hope that the magnanimity and justice of the good peo- 
ple of the Union wenld effect an abandonment of a system partial in 
its nature, unjust in its operation, and not within the powers delegated 
to Congress.” Aud inally, in December, 1830, it was Resolved “ That 
the several Acts of Congress imposing duties on imports, for the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures, are highly dangerous and oppressive 
violations of the Constitutional Compact; and that whenever the States 
which are suffering under the oppressions shall lose all reasonable hope 
of redress from the wisdom and justice of the Federal Government, 
it will be their rightand duty to interpose, in their sovereign capacity, 
for the purpose of arresting the progress of the evil occasioned by the 
said unconstitutional Acts.” 

Nor has South Cavolina stood alone in the expression of these senti- 
ments: Georgia and Virginia, Alabama, and Mississippi. and North 
Carolina, have raised their voices in earnest remonstrances and repeat- 
ed warnings. Virzinia, m T1828, in responding to South Carolina, de- 
clared ‘that the Constitution of the United States, being a federative 


manufactures,” and n 1828, they caused to be presen‘ -d to the Senate | proved? 


Government, and itis notorious, nay, it appears ou the face of the bill 
itself, that while duties to the amount of 40, 50, and even 100 per cent. 
are still to be levied upon the protected articles, (that is to say, upon all 
the cottons, woollens, and iron, the sugar and the salt, and other articles 
embraced in the Protective System,) the duties on the unprotected arti- 
cles have been reduced greatly below the revenue standard, and ap- 
wards of 3,000,000 entirely repealed; so that, according to, this system, as 
now established, a large surplus revenue to be applied to internal im- 
provements and other unwarrantable purposes, is to be levied by the 
imposition of enormous taxes on the necessaries of life, the very articles 
received chiefly in exchange for Southern productions; and this has 
been done, in order to protect the industry of the North, with which 
ours comes into competition, while the articles of luxury, universally ac- 
knowledged to be ‘he fittest subjects for taxation, are to be admitted duty 
free. 

Now, let it be remembered, that the very point in controversy has all 
along been, not the revenue but the protecting duties, and yet we see that, 
in answer to all our petitions artd remonstrances, Congress has been 
graciously pleased to make an adjustinent of the Tasiff, which simply 
consists in taking off the duties imposed for revenue, while the protect- 
ing duties are allowed to remain substantially untouched. It was not 
so much the amount of the imposition, as the inequality and injustice 
of the Protecting System, that has roused the people of South Carolina 
to determined resistance, and yet we find, that this inequality has been 


a measure which was calculated and intended to rivet this system upon 
us, beyond all hope of relief. 

The grave and solemn question now occurs, what is to be done 
to redeem ourselves from the state of colonial vassalage into which 
we have unhappily fallen? Shall we still continue to wait for a re- 
turning sense of justice on the part of our oppressors? We are 
thoroughly persuaded that the hope can no longer be indulged, that 
the Tariff majority in Congress will, of their own accord, relieve ns 
from this cruel bondage—experience teaches us that this expectation 
so long and fondly indulged, is utterly delusive. The only effect of 
further delay must be to strengthen the hand of the oppressor, t 
erush the public spirit, deacten the sensibility of the people to the in- 
estimable value of their rights, and teach them the degrading lesson 
of wearing their chains in patience. It is almost inconceivable thet 
any reflecting man can believe that the crisis in our offairs, arising from 
the final extinction of the public debt, should be suffered-to pass away 


and if possible more effect, to these appeals, the Legislature, in Decem- withont redacing the Tariff to the revenne ste ndard, and yet that such 


redaction may be expected to take place at some future period. Whiai 
period so auspicious as that which has been allowed to pass away unin 
Is any one so ignorant of human nature, as not to know tha 
the annnal surplus which will be brought into the Treasury, unde 


solemn Protest of the State of South Carolina, denouncing this sys. the Act of 1852, will be speedily absorbed by new and enlarged a 








aggravated, and that injustice perpetuated, by the deliberate adoption of 


propriations, serving as additional props to a system which some 
vainly imagine to be tottering on its base, ready to fall under its ow! 
weight? Even at the Just session of Congress, the annual appropri: 
tions were enlarged by several millions of dollars, in anticipation « 
this expected surplus ; and the foundation is already laid for its absor 
tion; and when this shall be accomplished, where will be the hopes ¢ 
those who now say that the evil is to correct itself, and who tell ns the 
the Act of 1832, which was in fact designed to rivet the system upon th 
country forever, and was hailed by its friends as “a clear, distinct, an 
indisputable ac mission of the principle of protection,” isto be viewed 
a blessed reform, presenting the brightest anspices for the future? T! 
truth nnquestionably is, that the American System is, from its very t 
ture. progressive. When its fonndations were laid, it was foreseen * 
predicted that the great interests which it would build up, would exert 
controlling influence over the legislation of the country. The history 
the world, indeed, affords no example of a voluntary relinguishment, bY 
favored class. of any pecuniary or political advantage, secured to the 
hy thelaws and general policy of the country. Force has often torn fi 
the hands of the oppressor his unrighteous gains; but reason and ary 
mentare as vain in convincing the understanding, and appeals to jast 
and magnanimity have ever proved to he impotent in softening ¢ 














levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, expressly given for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue,caunot be used ferthe discearage wentof importa- 


compact between sovereign States, in construing which no common 
arbiter is known, each State has a right to construe the compact for it- 


hearts of those who are enriched under the operation of the laws pas 
professedly for the public good. Who is there that can, for one theme 
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believe that any thing short of a direct appeal to their interests, will in- 
duce the dependents upon the Federal Government—the wealthy su- 
gar planters and iron masters, or the joint-stock companies, who have 


millions in cotton and woollen factories, yielding, under the operation of 


the Protecting System, an annual increase of 10 or 2) per cent., volun- 
tarily to relinquish the advantage secared to them by the laws, aud con- 
sent to come down to a level with the other classes of the community ! 
It is impossible. From every view, then, which your committee have 
been able to take of this subject, they are coustrained to announce to 
this Convention the solemn truth, that after more than 10 years of pa- 
tient endurance of a system which is believed by the people of this 
State to be fatal to their prosperity, and a gross, deliberate, aud palpable 
violation of their constitutional rights—after the most earnest and una- 
vailing appeals to that seuse of justice, and those common sympathies, 
which ought w bind together the different members of a confederated 
republic, the crisis has at length arrived when the question must be so- 
lemnly and finally determined, whether there remains any means, 
within the power of the State, by which these evils may be re- 
dressed ? 

It is useless to disguise the fact, as to attempt to delude ourselves on 
this subject: the time has come when the State must either adopt a de- 


cisive course of action, or we must at once abandon the contest. We | 


cannot again petition—it would be idle to remonstrate, and degrading to 
protest. In our estimation, it is now a question of liberty or slavery. 


tis now to be decided, whether we shall maintain the rights purchased | 
by the precious blood of our fathers, and transmit them auimpared to | 


our posterity, or tamely surrender them withouta struggle. We are 
constrained to express our solemn conviction, that, under the Protecting 


System, we have been reduced toa state of “ colonial dependence,sutter- | 
ing, and disgrace,” and that unless we now fly with the spirit which be- | 
comes freemen, to the rescue of our liberties, they are lost forever. | 
Brought up in an ardent devotion to the anion of the States, the peo- | 


ple of South Carolina have long struggled against the conviction, that 
the powers of the Federal Government have been shamefully pervert- 
ed to the purposes of injustice and oppression. Bound to their brethren 
by the proud recollections of the past, and fond hopes of the future, by 


common struggles for liberties and common glories, acquired in its de- | 
fence, they have been brought, slowly, and with the utmost reluctance, | 
to the conclusion, that they are shut out from their sympathies, aud | 


made the unpitied victiins of an inexorable system of tyranny, which 
is Without example in any country claiming to be free. Experience 
has at length taught us the lamentable truth, that, administered as the 
Government now is. and has been for several years past, in open disre- 


gard of all the limitations prescribed by the Constitution, the Union | 


iiself, instead of being a blessing, must soon become acurse. Liberty, 
we are thoroughly persuaded, eannot be preserved under our s5 stem, 
without a sacred and inviolable regard, not merely to the letter, but 
the true spirit of the Constitution ; and without liberty, the Union 


would wot be worth preserving. If, then, there were no alternatives bat | 


to submit to these evils, or to seek a remedy even in revolution itself. 


we could not, without proving ourselves recreant to the principles jal- | 


lowed by the example of our ancestors, hesitate a moment as to our 
choice. We should say, in the spirit of our fathers, “ we have counted 
the cost, and find nothing so intolerable as voluntary slavery.” Bat we 


cannot bring ourselves jor one moment to believe that the alternatives | 


presented to us are revolution or slavery; we confidently beheve that 
there is a redeeming spirit in our institutions, which may, on great oc- 
casions, be brougist to our aid, for the purpose of prese: ving the public 
liberty, restoring the Constitution, and etfecting a regeneration of the 
Government, thereby producing a redress of intolerable grievances. 
without war, revolution, or a dissolution of the Union. 

These great objects, we fee! assured. may even now be effected, un- 
less those who are in possession of the powers of the Goverument aud 
charged with the administration of our national affuirs, shall resolve to 
persevere in @ course of injustice, and prove by their conduct that 
they loved the usurpation (to which the people of this State are unalter- 
ably determined not to submit) better than the Union. We believe 
that the redeeming spirit of ovr system is Stare Sovernieyry, and 
that it results from the very form and structure of the Federal Govern- 
ment, that when the rights reserved to the several Stetes are deliberate- 
ly invaded, it is their right and their daty to interpose for the purpose 
of arresting the progress of the evil of usurpation, 
within their respective lintits the authorities und privileges belonging t 
them as independent sovereiguties. Uf the several St 
sess this right, itis in vain that th 


at once reduced to the degrading 


and to maintain 


ues do not pos- 
y claim to be sovereign. 
condition of humble dependants on 
the will of the Federal Government. South Carolina claims to be ; 
sovereign State: she recognizes no tribunal 

authority. It istrue she has entered into a solemn compact of the 
Union with other sovereign States, but she ci 

the right to determin® the extent of her obligat 


s 6 


or by the Government “ wluch they have created, she 


judgment for her. And when that compact is violated by her Co-Siates, | 


and measure of redress.” 
others. The States who are parties to the compact, must judge each 
for itself, whether that compact has been pursued or violated, and 
should they differ irreconcilably in opinion, there is no earthly tribunal 
that can authoritatively decide between them. It was in the contempla- 


tion of a smilar case, that Mr. Jefferson declared that if the difference 


could neither be compromised vor avoided, i was the peculiar felicity 
of our system,to have provided a remedy in a Convention of all the 


States, by whom the Constitution might be so altered or amended as to | 
remove the difficulty, ‘To this tribunal, South Carolina is willing that} 


‘ 


an appeal should now be made. and that the Constitational Compact | 


slwuld be so modified as to accompiish all the great ends for whic! 
Union was formed, and the Federal Government constituted, and at 
the same time, restore the rights of the States, and preserve them fiom 
violation hereafier. 

Your Committee purposely avoid entering here into an examination 


of the nature and character of this claim, which South Carolina asserts, | 
to interpose ker sovereignty for the protection of her citizens irom the | 


operation of anconstitational laws, and the preservation of her own re- 
served rights. Iu an address, which will be submitied to the Conveg- 
tion, this subject will be fully examined, and they trust that it will be 
made to appeur, to the satisfaction of every dispassionate mind, that in 
adopting the ordinance which the Committee herewi'h report, declar- 
ing the Tariff jaws passed for the protection of domestic manufactures 


null and void, and not law, and directing the Legislature to provide that | 


the eame shall not be enforced within the limits of this State—South 
Carolina will be asserting her unquestionable rights, aad in no way vio- 
lating her obligations under the Federal Compact. 

The Committee cannot dismiss this point, however, even for the pre- 
sent, withont remarking that, in asserting the principles, and adopting 
the course which they are about to recommend, South Carolma will | 
only be carrying out the doctrines which were asserted by Virginia and 
Kentucky in 1798, and which have been sanctified by the high authori- 
ty of Thomas Jefferson. It is from the pon of this great apestle of li- | 
berty that we have been instracted that to the Constitutional Compact | 
“each State acceded as 9 State, and is an integral party, its Co-States | 
forming as to itself the other party :” that “they alone being parties to. 


ers exercised under it; Congress being not a party, but merely the crea- 
ture of the compact,” that it becomes a sovereign State “to submit to 
undelegated, and, consequently, unlimited power in no man or bedy of 
men on earth—tat in cases of abuse of the delegated powers, the mem- 
bers of the General Government being chosen by the people, a change 
by the people would be the constitutional *emedy ; but where powers 
are assumed which have not been delegated, (the very case now before 
us,) A NULLIFICATION OF THE ACT IS THE RIGHTFUL REMEDY; that any 
State has a natural right. in cases not within the compact, (casus non 
federis,) to wui.iry of their own authority all assamption of power by 
others within their limits, und that without this right they would be un- 





They are | 
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ims and will exercise | 
ions under that compact, | 
nor will she consent that ayy other power shail exercise the tight of | 


asserts her un-| 
questionable right, to jadge of the infractions, as well as of the mode 


South Carolina claims no right to judge for | 


i} the | 
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der the dominion, absolute and unlimited, of whomsoever might exer- 
cise the right of jadgment for them,” and that in case of acts being 
passed by Congress “so palpably against the Constitution as te amount 
tw an undisguised declaration that thecompzct is not meant to be the mea- 
sure of the powers of the General Government, but that it will proceed 
to exercise over the States all powers Whatiover, by seizing the rights 
of the States, and consolidating them in the hands of the General Go- 
vernment, with a power assumed of binding the States, fot merely in 
cases made federal, but in all cases whatsoever, by laws made, not with 
their consent, but by others against their ecnsent, it would be the duty 
of the States to declare the acts void, andof no force, and that each 
should take measures of its own for prov iditg that neither such acts, nor 
any other of the General Government not plainly and intentionally au- 





territories.’’* 

In acting on these great and essential trths, South Carolina surely 
cannoterr. She is convinced, and has s declared to Congress and 
the world, that the Protecting System is, iu all its branches, a 
deliberate, and palpable y wlation of the Constitution.” She believes 
that, after having exhausted ev ery other means of redress in vain, it is 


—— 


oe = 


arresting the evil within her own limits, by declaring said acts “‘ to be 
null and void, and no law, and taking mesures of her own that they 
shall not be enforced within her territory.’ That duty she means to 
| perform, and to leave the consequences o the hands of Him with 
whorm are the issues of life and the destinie of nations-t 
South Carolina will continue to cherish @ sincere attachment to the 
Uston of the States, and will, to the utmat of her power, endeavor to 
| preserve it, “ and believes that, for this ent, it is ber duty to watch over 
and oppose any infraction of those principes which constitute the only 
basis of that union, because a faithful obse vance of them can alone se- 
cure ils existence.” She venerates the ConstiruTion, and will pro- 
tect and defend it “against every aggressin, either foreign or domes- 
tic ;"’ but, above all. she estimates as bewnd al! price her Liperry, 
which she 1s unalterably determined peve: to surrender whilst she has 
| the power to maintata it 


ene 


' 


Influenced by these views. your Committee 
| report herewith, for the adoption of the Convention, a solemn Declara- 
tion and Ordinance. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Felloar Citizens of the Senate and House of I prese ntatires : 


At ives me pleasure to congratulate you wpen your return to the Seat 
of Government, for the purpose of dischargisg your duties to the people 
Although the pestience which has traversed 
the Old World has entered our limits and extended its ravages over 
mach of our land, it has pleased Almighty God to mitigate its severity, 
and lessen the nomber of its victims, com] ared with these who have 


i fallen in most other countries over which has spread iis terrors. Not- 
withstanding this visitation, our 


f country presents, on every side, marks 
of prosperity and happiness, unequalled, perhaps, m any other portion 
of the world. If we fully appreciate our comparative condition, exist- 
* discontent will appear unworthy of attention, and with 
hearts of thankfulness to that Divine Being who has filled our cap of 


prosperity, we shall feel our resolation strengthened, to preserve, and 


of the United States. 


; ing causes of 


| hand down to posterity, that liberty and that onion which we have re- 
| ceived from our fathers, and which constitute the sources and the shield 
of all our blessings. 
The relations of our coontry continue to present the same pieture of 
amicable intercourse that | had the satisfaction to hold up to your view 
| at the opening of your last seseion. The same friendly professions, the 
sume desire to participate in our flourishiog commerce, the same dispo- 
| sition to refrain from injuries, unintentionalty offered, are, with few 
| exceptions, evinced by all nations with whem we have any intercourse. 
This desirable state of things may be mainly ascribed to our undeviating 
practice of the rule which has long guided our national policy, to require 
no exclusive privileges iff commerce, and to grant none. It is daily pro- 
ducing its beneficial effect, in the respect shown to our flag, the pro- 
tection of our citizens and their property abroad, and in the increase 


crease, during the last preceeding vear. of more than £0,000 tons of our 


’ 





| ports and exports. 

Nor have we less reason to felicitate ourselves on the position of our 

| political than of our commercial cencerns. They remain in the state in 

| which they were when I last addressed you—a state of prosperity and 

| peace, the effect of a wise attention to the parting advice of the re- 
»- . 


vered Father of his country. on this svbiect, condensed into a maxim 


for the use of posterity, by one of his mes: distinguished successors, to 


’ 


make entangling alliances with none. A strict adherence to this policy 


'cnitivate free commerce and hosest friendship with all nations, but to 
t 

has kept us aloof from the perplexing questions that now agitate the 
Furopean world, and have more thaa once deluged those countries with 
blood. Should those scenes unfortunately recor, the parties to the con- 
| test may count on the faithfal performance of the duties incumbent on 
vs as a nevtral nation, and onr own citizens may equally rely on the 
' firm assertion of their neutral rights. 

With the nation that was vor earliest friend and ally in the infancy 
of onr political existence. the most friendly relations have subsisted 


the last, promise a permanent duration. Hf has made an approximation 
| in some of its political institutions to our own, and raised a monarch to 
the throne who preserves, it ts said, a frendly recollection of the pe- 
ried during which he acquired among our citizens the high considera- 
| tion that could then have been produced bat by his personal qualifications 
| alone, 

Gur commerce with that nation is gradually assoming a mntvally 
beneficial character; and the ad:ustment of the claime of our citizens 


has removed the only obstacle there was to an intercourse, not only 
lucrative, but productive of literafy and scientific improvement. 

From Great Britain, I have the satisfaction to inform you, that I con- 
tinue to receive assurances of the most angicable disposition, which 
have, on my part, on all proper occasions, been promptly and sincerely 


| reciprocated. ‘The attention of that Government has latterly been so | 
_much engrossed by matters of a deeply interesting domestic character, 
| that we could not press upon it the renewal of negotiations whieh had | 


been unfortanately broken off by the unexpected recall of our Minister, 
who had commenced them with some hepes of success. My great 
object was the settlement of questions which, though now dormant, 
might hereafter be revived, under circumstances that would endan- 


serve inviolate, cemented, as it is, by a community of language, man- 
ners. and social habits, and by the high obligations we owe to our 
British ancestors for many of car most valuable institutions, and for that 
system of Representative Government which has enabled us to pre- 


i 

| . ' —— : 

| ger the good understanding which it is the interest of both parties to pre- 
| 


serve and improve them. 


The question of the North Eastern Boandary still remains unsettled. 
In my iast Annual Message, I explained to you the situation in which 
i found that business on my coming into office, and the measares | 
thought it my duty to pursue for asserting the rights of the United States, 
before the sovereign who had been chosen by my predecessor to de- 
termine the question, and also the manner in which he had disposed of 
it. A special message to the Senate in their executive capacity, after- 
wards bronght before them the question, whether they would advise a 
submission to the will of the sovereign arbiter. That body having 


* These quotations are extracts from the original dranght of the Ken- 
tucky Resolutions. in the hand writing of Mr. Jefierson.—( See Eilliote’s 
edition of Virginia Resolutions of 1795, page 61. 

t For the proceedings of South Carolina, and the other States here 
quoted, see Filliow’s Virginia Resolutions of 1798, pege 74, and the 
Congressional Documents of the years referred to. 


‘ . : . i 
thorized by the Constitution, shall be exerdsed within their respective 


, to insist. 
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‘considered the award as not obligatory, and advised me to open a fur- 
ther negotiation, the proposition was immediately made to the British 
Government; but the circumstances to which I have alluded have 
hitherto prevented any answer being given to the overture. Early at- 
tention, however, has been promised to the subject, and every effort 
on my part will be made for a satisfactory settlement of this question, 
interesting t®0 the Union generally, and particularly so to one of its 
members, 
The claims of ovr citizens on Spain are not yet acknowledged. On 
a closer investigation of them than appears to have heretofore taken 
place, it was discovered t! at some of these demands, however strong 
jthey might be upon the equity of that Government, were not such as 
icould be made the subject of national interference. And, faithful to the 





iprinciple of asking nothing but what was clearly right, additional in- 
structions have been sent to modify our demands so as to embrace those 
)ouly on which, according to thelaws of nations. we had a strict right 

An inevitable delay in procuring the documents necessary 


‘ross. | for this review of the merits of these ejaims, retarded this operation un- 


til an unfortunate malady which has afffieted his Catholic Majesty, pre- 


ivented an examination of them. Being now, for the first time. present- 
, . . . i : “ —. ’ y a ae : : . 


will be successful. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you that the application I directed 
to be made for the delivery of a part of the archivés of Florida, which 
had been carried to the Havana, has produced a royab order for their 
delivery, and that measures have been taken to procure its execution. 

by the Report of the Seeretary of State, communicated to you on the 
25th of June last, you are informed of the conditional reduetion obtain- 
ed by the Minister of the United States at Madrid, of the daties on ton- 
nage Jevied on American shipping in the ports of Spain. The condition 
of that redaction having been complied with on oar part. by the Aet 
passed the I3th of July last, 1 have the satisfaction to inform you that 
our ships now pay no higher nor other daties in the continental ports of 
Spain than are levied on their national vessels. 

The demand agaiust Portugal for illegal captures in the blockade of 
Terceira, have been allowed to the fail amount of the accounts pre- 
sented by tle claimants, and payment was promised to be made in 
three instalments. ‘The first of these has been paid—the second, al- 
thovel due. bad not, at the date of our last adviees been received ; ow- 
ing, it was alleged, to embarrassments in the finances, consequent on 
the civil war in which that nation is engaged. 

The payments stipulated by the convention with Denmark, have 
beou punctually made, and the amount is ready for distribution among 
the clzimants as soon as the Beard now sitting shall have performed 
their functions. 

{ regret that, by the last advices from our Charge d’ Affairs at Naples 
that Government had still delayed the satisfaction due to our citizens: 
but at that date the effect of the last instructions was not known. De- 
spatches from thence are hourly expected, and the result will be com- 
municated to you without delay. 

W ith the rest of Europe. our relations, political and commercial, re- 


main onchanged. 





Negotiations are going on. to pat on a permanent 





basis the liberal! sy stein of commerce now carried on between us and 
ihe Emperer ef Russia. The treaty concluded with Austria is executed 
by his Imperial Majesty with the mest perfect good faith—and as we 
have bo diplomatic ageot at be court, he personally inquired into, and 
corrected, a proceeain r 





shipping, and of rear 40 millions of dollars in the aggregate of our im- | 


through the late revolutions of its Government, and. from the events of | ; 





g of some of hie sybaltern officers, to the injury of 
eur Consul in one of his ports. , f 
Our treaty with the Sublime Porte is producing its expected effects 
ro our commerce. New markets are opening for our commodities, and 
a more extensive range for the employment of our ships. A slight aug- 
mentation of the duties on our commerce, inconsistent with the spirit of 
the treaty, had been imposed; but on the representation of our Charge 
d Affairs, t has been promptly withdrawn, and we now enjoy the 
trade and navigation of the Black Sea, and of all the ports belonging to 
ithe Turkish Empire and Asia, on the most perfeet equality with all fo- 
reign nations. 
I wish earnestly that, m announcing to you the continuance of our 
friendship, and the increase of a profitable commercial intercourse with 
Mexico, with Central America, andthe States of the South. ¥ could 





° . , . ' 42 ; ‘ry. ‘ . : . : " 

ofeur navigation, and the extension of opr Mercantile operations. jhe jaccompany it with the assurance that they ail are blessed with that 
, . . > ° , . ‘ “Aa rr ' ; > ‘ » * nd 7 . = < y 

returns which have been made out since we last met, will show 4n 1D- } ppternal tranquillity and foreign peace which thelr bervtc devotion 


}to the cause of their mdependence merits. In Mexico, a sangeinary 
struggle is now carried on, which has caused some embarassment to 
oar commerce: bat both parties profess the most friend|yv disposition to- 
‘wards us. To the termination of this contest we look for the establish- 
iment of that secure intercourse, so necessary to nations whose territo- 
ries are contigaoas. How important it will be to us, we may calculate 
from the fact, that even im this unfavorable state of things, our mari- 
time commerce has increased, and an internal trade by caravans, from 
St. Louis to Santa Fe, under the protection of escorts furnished by the 
| Government, is carried on to great advantage, and is daily increasing. 
The agents provided for by the treaty with this Power, to designate the 
boundsries whieh it established, have been nemed on our part; bot one 
of the evils of a civil war now raging there has been, that the appoint- 
| ment of those with whom they were to ce-cperate has not yet been an- 
nounced to us. 
| The Government of Central America has expelled from its territory 
ij the party which sometinne since disturbed its peace. Desirous of fos- 
prrmss.. a favorable disposition towards us, which has, on more than one 
' 
t 





rr 


feecasion, been evinced by this interesting conntry, | made 2a second 
latiempt, in this year, to establish a diplomatie imtereourse with them; 

vat the death of the distinguished citizen whom I had appoiated for that 
| purpose, hus retarded the execution of measurés from which I hoped 
| much advantage to our commerce. The union of the three Stetes 
| which formed the Republic of Colambia has been dissolved: bat they 
lal. it is believed, consider themselves as separately bound by the treaty 
| which was made in their federal capacity. The Minister accredited to 
| the Federation continues in that character near the Government of New 
| Grenada, and hopes were entertained that a new union wonld be formed 
| betw een the separate States, at least for the purpose of freiga inter- 
course. Our Minister has been instructed to use his goad offices, when- 
le er they shall be desired, to produce the re-anion, se much to be wish- 


ed, for the domestic tranquillity of the parties, and the secarity and fa- 
cility of foreign commerce. 
| Some agitations, naturally attendant on an infant’s reign, have pre- 
'_vailed in the empire of Brazil, which have had the usual effect upon 
commercial operations; and while they suspended the consideration 4 
claims created on similar occasions, they have given rise to new #M- 
| plaints on the part of our citizens. A proper consideration for eami- 
ities and difficulties of this nature has made us less urgent -°4 per- 
lemptory in our demands for justice than duty to our fell w-cilizens 
would, onder other circumstances, have required. But thar claims are 
not neglected, and will, on all proper occasions, be urged afi it is hoped 
with effect. r 

I refrain from making any communication on the “eet of our affairs 
with Buenos Ayres, because the negociation eox@Unicated to you in 
my last Anaual Message, was, at the date « Our last advices, still 
| pending, and in a siate that would render a poviteation of the details in- 
expedient. 

A Treaty of amity and commerce ha: ’2€" formed wtth the Repub- 

lie of Chili, which, if approver by the 7enate, will be laid befre you. 
‘That Government seems to be esta>/s#ed, and at peace with/ts neigh- 
bors; and its ports being the reso" of our ships which arg emploved 
iv the highly important trade of “¢ fisheries, this comme Genktcn- 
tion cannot but be of great ,dvantage to our fellow-citizems engaged m 
that perilous bat profitable °#°™eSs- . oa 
rat porrmtate. ae he Neighboring State of Pert, owing to the 
onerous duties levied »7 O8F principal articles of esport, has been on 
the decline, and ai! e#@eavors to procure en altemtuon, have hitherto 
proved fruitless. With Bolivia, we have yet nodiplomatic intereourse,, 
and the continva! contests carried on between 4 and Perv have made 
me defer, noti! a more favorable period, the sppoiatment of uny agent 
for, that purpos®- 
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An act of attrocious ;iracy heving been committed on one of our 
trading ships by the inhabitants of a settlement on the west coast of 
Samatra, a frigate was despatched with orders to demand satisfaction 
for the injury, if those who committed it should be found to be mem- 
bers of a regular Government, capable of maintaining the usual rela- 
tions with foreign nations, but if, as it was supposed, and as they 
proved to be, they were a band of lawless pirates, to mflict such a 
chastisement as would deter thousand others from like aggressions. 
This last was done, and the effect has been an increased respect for 
our flag in those distant seas, and additional security for our commerce. 

In the view I have given of our connection with foreign Powers, al- 
lusions have been made to their domestio disturbances or foreign wars, 
to their revolutions or dissentions. It may be proper to observe, that 
this is done solely im cases where those events affect our political rela- 
tions with thera, or to show their operation on our commerce. Farther 
than this it is neitaer our policy nor our right to interfere. Our best 
wishes on all occasions, our good citices when required, will be afford- 
ed, to promote the domestic tranquillity and foreign peace of all nations 
with whom we have any intercourse. Any intervention in their affairs 
further than this, even by the expression of an official opinion, is con- 
hary to our principles of international policy, and will always be 
avoid d 

‘Lhe Report whick the Secretary of the Treasury will, in due time, 
lay before you, will exhibit the national finances in a highly prosperous 
ng Owing to the continued suce:ss of out commerciel enterprize, 
which has enabled the merchants to falfil their engagements with the 
Government, the receipts from customs during the year, wili exceed the 
estimate presented at the last session, and with the other means of the 
Treasury will prove fully adequate, not only to meet the increased ex- 
penditures resulting from the large appropriations made by Congress, 
but to provide for the payment of all the public debt which ts at present 
redeemable. It is now estimated that the customs will yield to the 
Treasury during the present year upwards of $28,000,000. The publie 
lands, however, have proved less productive than was anticipated ; and, 
according to present information, will not much exceed $2,000,000- 
The expenditures for all other objects, other than the public debt, are 
estimated to amount, during the year, to about $16,500,000, while a 
still larger sam, viz: $18,000,000, will have been applied to the prin- 
cipal and interest of the public debt. 

It is expected, however, that ia consequence of the reduced rates of 
duty, which will take effect after the 3d of March next, there will be 
a considerable falling off in the revenue from customs in the year 1833. 
it will, nevertheless, be amply sufficient to provide for all the wants of 
the public service, estimated even upon a liberal scale, and for the re- 
demption and purchase of the remainder of the public debt. On the 
Ist of January next, the entire pubiic debt of the United States, funded 
and unfanded, will be reduced to within a fraction of $7,000,000; of 
which $2,227,363 are not of right redeemable unul the Ist of January, 
1e34, and $4,735,296, not until the 2d of January, 1835. The Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, however, being invested with full authori- 
ty to purchase the debt at the market price, and the means of the Trea- 
sury being ample, it may be hoped that the whole will be extinguished 
during the year 1833. 

I cannot too cordially congratulate Congress, and my fellow-citi- 
zens, on the near approach of that memorable end happy event, the 
extinction of the public debt of this at and free Nation. Faithful to 
the wise and patriotic policy marked Out by the legislation of the country 
ior this object, the preseut Administration has devoted to it all the 
means which a flourishing commerce has supplied, and a prudent econ- 
omy preserved for the public ‘Treasury. Within the four years for 
which the people have confided the executive power to my charge, 
fifty-eight millions of dollars will have been applied to the payment of 
the public debt. ‘That this has been accomplished without stinting the 
expenditures for all other proper objects. will be seen by referring to 
the liberal provisions made, during the same period, for the support 
aud increase of our means of maritime and military defence, for inter- 
nal improvements of a nauonal character, for the removal and preser- 
vation of the Indians, and lastly for the gallant veterans of the Revo- 
lution. 

The final removal of this great burden from our resources, affords 
the means of further provision fer al! the objects of general welfare 
and public defeuce Which Une Constitution authorizes, and presents the 
eceasion for such farther reduction in the revenue as may not be re- 
quired for them. From the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
it will be seen that, after the present year, such a redaction may be 
made to a considerable extent, and the subject is earnestly recommend- 
ed to the consideration of Congress, in the hope that the combined 
wisdom of the representatives of the people will device such meaus 
of effecting that salutury object, as may remove those burthens which 
shall be found to fall unequally upon any, and as may promote all the 
great interests of the commanity. 

Long and patient reflection has strengthed the opinions I have here- 
tofore expressed to Congress on this subject; and | deem it my duty ou 
the present occasion, again to urge them upon the attention of the Le- 
gislature. The soundest maxims of public policy, and the principles 
upon which our republican institations are founded, recommend a pro- 
per adaptation of the revenue to the expenditure, and they also require 
that the expenditare shall be limited to what, by an smanndiel ad- 
ministration, shall be consistent with the simplicity of the Government, 
and necessary to an eflicient public service. In effecting this adjust- 
ment, it is due to justice, to the interests of the different States, and 
even to the preservation of the Union itself, that the protection afford- 
ed by existing laws to any branches of the national industry should 
not exceed what may be necessary to counteract the regulations of 
foreign nations, and to seCure a supply of those articles of manufac- 
ture, essential to the national independence and safety in time of war. 
If, upon investigation, it shall be found, as it is believed it will be, that 
the legislative protection granted to any particular interest is greater 
than is indispensably requisite for these objects, I recommend that it be 
gradually diminished, and that, as far as may be consistent with these 
objects, the whole scheme of duties be reduced to the revenue stand- 
ard as soon as a just regard to the faith of the Government, and to the 
preservation of the large capital invested in the establishments of do- 
mestic industry, will permit. 

That atten adequate to the supply of our domestic consump- 
tion would in the abstract be beneficial to our country, there is no rea- 
son to doubt: and to effect their establishment, there is, perhaps, no 
a citizen who would not, for a while, be willing to pay a high- 

rice for them. 
hig duties, designed for perpetual protection, has entered into the 
mindy but few of our Statesmen. The most they have anticipated 
sa te Perary aud generally incidental protection, which they main- 
Gain hat et to reduce the price by domestic competition below 
that of the me ign article. Experience, however, our best gaide on 
this, as on otf€rsubjects, makes it doubtful whether the advantages of 
this systew are yt counterbalanced by many evils, and whether it 
does not tend to beget inthe minds of a large portion of our country- 
Tai. a spirit of disC@ment and jealousy dangerous to the stability of the 
pion. 

What then shall be done? Large interests have grown up under 
the implied pledge of our tational legislation, which it would seem a 
violation of public faith sudd@ily to abandon. Nothing could justily it 
but the public safety, which isthe supreme law. But those who have 
vested their capital in manufattusing establishments cannot expect 
that the people will contunue permanently to pay high taxes for their 
benefit, when the money is not required for any legitimate purpose in 
the Se Ne om of the Government. Is it uot enough that the high 
pew Bes -« paid as long as the money ansing from them could 
~ pany to tie common benefit in the extinguishment of the pub- 

Those who take an enlarged view of the condition of our country 
must be satisied that the policy of protection must be ulimeately limit- 
ec lo those articles of domestic manufacture which are indispensable 
to our safety in time of wer, Within this scupe, ou @ reasouable scale, 


But for this purpose, it is presumed that a Tariff of 


it is recommended by every consideration of patriotism and duty, which 
will doubtless always secure to ita liberal and efficient — But 
beyond this object, we have already seen the operation of the system 
productive of discontent. In some sections of the republic, its influ- 
ence is deprecated as tending to concentrate wealth into a few hands, 
and as creating those genns of dependence and vice which in other 
countries have charactetized the existence of monopolies, and proved 
so destructive of liberty and the general good. A large portion of the 
people in one section of the republic declares it not only inexpedient 
on these grounds, but as disturbing the equal relations of property by 
legislation, and therefore unconstitutional and unjust. 

Doubtless, these effects are in a great degree exaggerated, and may 
be ascribed to a mistaken jiew of the considerations which led to the 
adoption of the Tariff Sydem; but they are nevertheless important in 
enabling us to review the sbject with a more thorongh knowledge of 
all its bearings upon the great interests of the republic, and with a de- 
termination to dispose of itso that none can with justice complain. 

lt is my painful duty te state, that in one quarter of the United 
States, opposition to the revenue laws has risen to a height which 
threatens to thwart their execution, if not to endanger the integrity of 
the Union. Whatever obstructions may be thrown in the way of the 
Jadicial Authorities of the General Government, it is hoped they will 
be able peaceably to overcane them by the prudence of their own offi- 
cers and the patriotism of he people. But should this reasonable re- 
liance on the moderation apd gu od sense of all portions of our fellow- 
citizens be disappointed, it\s believed that the laws themselves are ful- 
ly adequate to the suppresspu of such attempts as may be immediately 
made. Should the exigend arise, rendering the execution of the ex- 
isting laws impracticable, fryym any cause whatever, prompt notice of 
it will be given to Congresi, with the suggestion of such views and 
measures as may be deemel necessary to meet it. 

In conformity with the principles heretofore explained, and with the 
hope of reducing the Genjral Government to that simple machine 
which the Constitution cretted, and of withdrawing from the States 
all other influence than thatof its universal beneficence in preserving 
peace, affording an uniform currency, maintaining the inviolability of 
contracts, diffusing intelligence, and discharging unfelt its other super- 
intending functions, | recoismend that provision be made to dispose of 
all stocks now held by it in curporations, whether created by the Gen- 
eral or State Governments, aud placing the proceeds in the Treasury. 
As a source of profit, these stocks are of little or no value: as a means 
of inflaence among the States, they are adverse to the purity of our in- 
stitutions. ‘The whole principle on which they are based is deemed 
by many unconstitutional, and, to persist in the policy which they in- 
dicate, is considered wholly inexpedient. 

It is my duty to acquaint you with an arrangement made by the 
Bank of the U. States with a portion of the holders of the 3 per cent. 
stock, by which the Government will be deprived of the use of the 
public funds longer than was anticipated. By this arrangement, which 
will be particularly explained by the Secretary of the Treasury, a sur- 
render of the certificates of this stock may be postponed until October 
1833 ; and thus the liability of the Government, after its ability to dir- 
charge the debt, may be continued by the failure of the Bank to per- 
form its duties. 

Such measures as are within the reach of the Secretary of the Trea- 

sury have beeu tukea to enable him to judge whether the public de- 
posites in that imstitution may be regarded as entirely safe; but as his 
limited power may prove inadequate to this object, | recommend the 
subject to the attention of Congress, under the belief that it is worthy 
of their serious inves igation. An inquiry into the transactions of the 
institation, embracing the branches us well as the principal Bank, 
seems called for by the credit which is given throughout the country 
to many serious charges impeaching its character, aud which, if trae, 
may justly excite the apprehension that it is uo longer a safe depository 
of the money of the people. 
Among the interests which merit the consideration of Congress, after 
the payment of the public debt, one of the most important in my view 
is that of the public lands, Previous to the formation of our present 
Constitution, 1 was recommended by Congress that a portion of the 
waste lands owned by the States shuuld be ceded to the United States, 
fur the purposes of general harmony, andas a fund to meet the expen- 
ses of the war. ‘The recommendation was adopted, and at different 
periods of time the States of Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, granted their vacant soil for 
the uses for which they had been asked. As the lands may now be 
considered as relieved trom this pledge, the object for which they were 
ceded having been accomplished, it is in the discretion of Congress to 
dispose of them in such way as best to conduce to the quiet, harmony 
and general interest of the American People. In examining this ques- 
tion, all local and sectional feelings should be discarded, and the whole 
United States regarded as one people, interested alike in the prosperity 
of their common country. 

It cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of those lands con- 
stitates the true interests of the public. The wealth and strength of a 
country, are its population, aud the best part of that population are 
the cultivators of the soil. Independent farmers are every where the 
basis of society, and true friends of liberty. 

In addition to these considerations, questions have already arisen, 
and may be expected hereafter to grow out of the public lands, which 
involve the rights of the mew States, and the powers of the General 
Government; and unlessa liberal policy be now adopted, there is 
danger that these questions may speedily assume an importance not 
now generally anticipated. ‘The influence of a great sectional interest, 
when brought into jull action, will be found more dangerous to the 
harmony and union of the States than any other cause of discontent; 
and it is the part of wisdot and sound policy to foresee its approaches 
and endeavor, if possibie, © counteract them. 

Of the various schemes which have been hitherto proposed in regard 
to the disposal of the public lands, noue has yet received the entire ap- 
probation of the National Legislature. Deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of a speedy and satisfactory arrangement of the subject, | 
deem it my duty on this eceasion to urge it upon your consideration, 
and to the propositions which have been heretofore suggested by oth- 
ers, to contribute those reflections which have oceurred to me, in the 
— that they may assist you in your futare deliberations. 

t seems to me to be our trae policy that the public lands shall cease, 
as soon as practicable, to be a source of revenue, and that they be sold 
to settlers, in limited parcels, at a price barely sufficient to reimbarse 
the United States the expense of the present system, and the cost 
arising under our Indian compacts. The advantages of accurate sur- 
veys and andoubted tides, now secured to purchasers, seem to forbid the 
abolition of the present system, because none can be substituted which 
will more perfectly accomplish these important euds. It is desirable, 
however, that in convenient time this machinery be withdrawn from 
the States, and that the right of soil and the fature disposition of it be 
surrendered to the States respectively in which it hes. 

The adventurous and hardy population of, the West, besides con- 
tributing their equal share of taxation, under our impost system, have, 
in the progress of our Government, for the lands they occupy, paid in- 
to the T reasury a large proportion of forty millions of dollars; and of 
the revenne received therefrom, bat a small part has been expended 
amongst them. When, to the disadvantage of their sitaation in this 
respect, we add the consideration that it is their labor alone which gives 
real value to the lands, and that the proceeds arising from their sale 
are distributed chiefly among States which had not origiva!ly any claim 
to them, and which have enjoyed the undivided emoluiment arising 
from the sale of their own lands, it canvot be expected that the new 
States will remain longer contented with the present policy, after the 

yayment of the public debt. To avert the consequences which may 
be apprehended from this cause, to put an end forever to all partial and 
interested legislation on this subject, and to afford to every American 
citizen of enterprize, the opportunity of securing av independent free- 


In former Messages I have expressed my conviction that the Consti- 


tution does not warrant the application of the funds of the General 
Government to objects of Internal Improvement which are not na- 
tional in their character, and both as a means of doing 
terests, and putting an end to a course of legislation calculated to de- 
stroy the purity of the Government, have urged the necessity of re- 
ducing the whole subject to some fixed and certain rule. As there 
never will occur a period, perhaps, more propitious than the present to 
the accomplishment of this object, I beg leave to press the subject 
again upon your attention. 


justice to all in- 


Without some general and well defined principles, ascertaining those 


objects of Internal Lmprovement to which the means of the Nation may 
be constitutionally applied, it is obvious that the exercise of the power 
can never be satisfactory. 
gress, of making hasty appropriations to works of the character of which 
they may be frequently ignorant, it promotes a mischievous and cor- 
rupting influence upon the elections, by holding out to the people the 
fallacious hope, that the success of a certain candidate will make navi- 
gable their neighboring creek or river, bring commerce to their doors, 
and increase the value of their property. |i thas favors combinations 
to squander the treasure of the country upon a multitade of local ob- 
jects, as fatal to just legislation as to the purity of the public men. 


Besides the danger to whieh it exposes Con- 


If asystem compatible with the Constitation cannot be devised, which 
is free from such tendencies, we should recollect that that mstrament 
provides within itself the mode of its amendment, and that there is, 


therefore, no excuse forthe assumption of doubtful powers by the 


General Government. If those which are clearly granted, shall be 
found incompetent to the whole ends of its creation, it can at any time 
apply for their enlargement; and there is no probability that such an ap- 
plication, if founded on the public interest, will ever be refused. If 
the propriety of the proposed grant be not sufficiently apparent to com- 
mand the assent of three-fourths of the States, the best possible reason 
why the power should not be assumed on doubtful authority ts aflford- 
ed! for if more than one-fourth of the States are unwilling to make the 
grant, its exercise will be productive of discontents, which will far over- 
balance any advantages that could be derived from it. All must admit 
that there is nothing so worthy of the constant solicitude of this Govern- 
ment, as the harmony and union of the people. 

Being solemnly impressed with the conviction that the extension of 
the power to make internal improvements beyond the limits I have 
suggested, even if it be deemed constitutional, is subversive of the best 
interests of our country, I earnestly recommend to Congress to refrain 
from its exercise, in doubtful cases, except in relation to improve- 
ments already begun; unless they shall first procure from the States 
such an awendment of the Constitution, as will define its character 
and prescribe its bounds. Ifthe States feel themselves competent to 
these objects, why should this Governineut wish to assume the power? 
if they do not, then they will not hesitate to make the grant. Both 
Governments are the Governments of the people ; improvements must 
be made with the money of the people; and if the money can be col- 
lected and applied by those more simple aud economical pulitical ma- 
chines, the State Governments, it will unquestionably be safer and bet- 
ter fur the people, than to add to the splendor, the patronage, and the 
power of the General Government. bat if the people of the several 
States think otherwise, they will amend the Constitution, and in their 
decision a!l ought cheerfully to acquiesce. 

For a detailed and highly satisfactory view of the operations of the 
War Department, I refer you to the accompanying Report of the Se- 
cretary of War. 

The hostile incursions of the Sac and Fox Indians necessarily led to 
the interposition of the Government. A portion of the troops, under 
Generals Scott and Atkinson, and of the militia of the State of [linois, 
were called into the field. Alter a harrassing warfare, prolonged by 
the nature of the country and by the difficulty of procuring subsistence, 
the Indians were entirely defeated, and the disatiected band dispersed 
or destroyed. The result has been creditable to the troops engaged in 
the service. Severe as is the lesson to the Indians, it was rendered 
necessary by their unprovoked aggressions; and it is to be hoped that 
iis impression will be permanent and salutary. 

This campaign has evinced the efficient organization of the Army, 
and its capacity for prompt and active service. Its several departments 
have performed their functions with energy and despatch, and the ge- 
neral movement was satisfactory. 

Our fellow-citizens upon the frontiers were ready, as they always 
are, in the tender of their services in the hour of danger. But a more 
efficient organization of our militia system is essentially to that security 
which is one of the principal objects of all Governments. Neither our 
situation, nor our institutions, require or permit the maintenance of a 
large regular force. History offers too many lessons of the fatal result 
of such a measure not to warn us against its adoption here. The ex- 
pense which attends it, the ubvious tendency to employ it because it 
exists, and thus to engage in unnecessary wars, and its ultimate danger 
to public liberty willlead us, I t.ust, to place our principal dependence for 
protection upon the great body of the citizensot the Republic. If, in as- 
serting rights or in repelling wrongs, war should come upon us, our 
regular force should be increased to an exteut proportioned to the emer- 
gency, and our present small army isa nucleas around which such 
force could be formed and embodied. But for the purposes of defence, 
under ordinary circumstances, we must rely apon the electors of the 
country. Those by whom, and for whom, the Government was in- 
stituted and is supported, will constitate its protecuon in the hour of 
danger, as they do its check in the hour of safety. 

But it is obvious that the militia system is imperfect. Much time is 
lost, much unnecessary expense incurred, and much oe property 
wasted under the present arrangement. Little useful knowledge is 
gained by the musters and drills, as now established, and the whole 
subject evidently requires a thorough investigation. Whether a plan 
of classification, remedying these defects, an —— for a system 
of instruction might not be adopted, is submitted to the consideration of 
Congress. The Constitution bas vested in the General Government 
an independent authority upon the subject of the militia, which renders 
its action essential to the establishment or improvement of the system. 
And I recommend the matter to your consideration, in the conviction 
that the state of this important arm of the public defence requires your 
attention. 

I am happy to inform you that the wise and humane policy of trans- 
ferring from the Eastern to the Western side of the Mississippi 
the remnants of our aboriginal tribes, with their own consent and upon 
just terms, bas been steadily pursued, and is approaching, I trust, its 
consummation. By reference to the Report of the Secretary of War, 
and to the Documents submitted with it, you will see the progress 
which has been made siuce your last session in the arrangement of the 
various matters connected with our Indian relations. With one excep- 
tion, every subject involving any question of conflicting jurisdiction, or 
of peculiar difficulty, has been happily disposed of, and the conviction 
evidently gains ground among the Indians, that their removal to the 
country assigned by the United States for their permanent residence, 
furnishes the only hupe of their ultimate prosperity. 


W ith that portion of the Cherokees, however, living within the State 
of Georgia, it has been found impracticable, as yet, to make a satisfac- 
tory adjustment. Such was my anxiety to remove all the grounds of 
complaint, and to bring to a termination the difficulties in which they 
are involved, that I directed the very liberal propositions to be made to 
them which accompany the documents herewith submitted. They 
cannot but have seen in these offers the evidence of the strongest dis- 
position on the part of the Government to deal justly and liberally with 
them. An ample indemnity was offered for their present ions; 
a liberal provision for their future support aud improvement, and full 
security for their private and political rights. Whatever difference of 
opinion may have prevailed respecting the just claims of these people, 
there will probably be none respecting the liberality of the propositions, 








hold, it seems to me, therefore, best to abandon the idca of raising a fu- 
| ture revenue out of the public lands. 





| and very little respecting the expediency of their immediate acceptance. 
They are, however, rejected, and thus, the position of these Indians 
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"a | remains unchanged, as do the views communicated in the Message to | ditof the U. States, nor appropriate Money, nor agree upon the | eral Act—though the people who ratified it were assembled in 
al the Senate of February, 1831. iit hich numbers of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or the numbers | their State Conventions, and thus in the exercise of their ut- 
na- I refer at ne Aeon epee of ys Cae of land or sea forces tobe raised, nor apprint a Commander-in- | most sovereignty, another Federal Act—though the ratifiea- 
in casemiperaen ro es poset ~ perations chief of the Army or Navy, unless nine States assent to the same. | tion was to be considered complete without reference to the 
te- ae alae ieee remarks a0 some of the transactions of our Navy, Nor shall a question on any other point, except for an adjourn- question whether it was agreeable or not to the will of a ma- 
ere presented in the view which has been taken of our foreign relations, [ | ment from day to day, be determined, aptons Sy te lvetes a° jority of the paople, an srrengement ony | ee? 
it to seize this occasion to invite to your notice the increased protection which | a majority of the United States in Congress assembled.” Ifthe President of the Convention, by order of the Convention, 


ject it has afforded to our commerce and citizens in distaut seas, without any unanimity were required, the most important amendment 
q 


ser in transmitting the Constitution to the old Congress, announced 
augmentation of the force in commission. In the gradual improve- . 


might be defeated by the caprice or perverseness of a single |it as a Federal Government, called it by that very name, and 


; Sainiaialliiasi asa — 


nose ment of its pecaniary concerns, in the constant progress in ae State, and that perhaps the smallest in tte Union. The Con- | recognizing at the same instant, totidem verbis, the sovereignty 

may sidiienaicedeenh oo tahanen Sania Ee tidleeienarnale vention, therefore, wisely provided agairst this evil. of the States—though it has borne that name from that period Pia 
wer 4 re be 4 ‘ — « . ‘ ‘ : : 

i. : and repsir, the present state of this branch of the service exhibits the [t is, therefore, the parties to the magn pew of Compact a a the present day, all the attempts to give it other names Pp 
hich ; fruits of that vigilance and care which are so indispensable to its effi- | 4st stamp its character. ‘The parties & the Constitution of |to the contrary notwithstandigg—tiough it is in the power of 


cor- : ciency. Various new suggestions contained in the annexed Report, as the United States, we have shown, are free, sovereign aud if- |the smal! States, forming actually a minority of the people of 


4 
: 
» the 3 well as others horetofore subwitted to Congress, are worthy of your at- dependent States. The Constitution is therefore, a Federal |the United States, to change the Goverument, and thereby ; ' 
navi- tention, but none more so than that urging the renewal, for another Compact. bind the majority ; an act which no-one can doubt to be Fede- 4 
oors, pron ee by INae, of the general appropriation for the gradual improve- In support of the sentiments we have alvanced, we will cite |ral—though no State, without its assent, can be deprived of its ;. 
, ; ment of the Navy. ne ee AEM ate ull eeny . : ee . _—— 
_~ From the sapnesedion Report of the Postmaster General, you will a — of several distinguished staemen. Mr. meee ee oe a the Constitution al- 
j also perceive that that Department continues to extend its usefulness OA tieeti btle th ier aii in. — +h G , eC pene. lo say, there are these who ; 
A ich ; without imparing its resources, or lessening the accommodations which ‘ “Con ser more su 98 t syn ‘dati . a oon 5 TI Ss ~ renews ‘ ry ” onstitution is bot a Compact between 
ment : it affords in the secure and rapid transportation of the rail. tween a on fee eracy and a Conso i tation 0 — _ £ he ¢s- | Vonte ne States, buta Government of the people of the 
may : I beg leave to call the attention of Congress to the views heretofore sential characteristic of the first is said te be tue restriction of | United States, as one entire people.’ 
y the , expressed in relation to the mode of choosing the President and Vice | its authority to the members in their codective capacity, with- If, then, the Constitution of the United States be a Federal 
il be President of the United States, and to those respecting the tenure of| out reaching the individuals of whom thy are composed. It| Compact, and we think we have sufficiently established that 
time § office generally. Still impressed with the justness of those views, and is contended that the National Council caght to have no con- | position, the State sovereignties are the parties, and the only 
an ap- . with the belief that the tnodifications: suggested on those subjects, if neem of any object of internal odenialatedion. An esutt equal- parties és thee teemedinns. 
if : adopted, will contribute to the prosperity and harmony of the country, I 


earnestly recémmend them to your consideration at this time. ity of suffrage between the members, las also been insisted In support of this position we might multiply authorities. 


ool I have heretofore pointed out defects in the law for punishing official | ¥POU as a leading feature of a Confederate Government. — These We might show that this position has been sustained by the ; 
afford- frauds, especially in the District of Columbia. It has Leen found al- | positions are in the main arbitrary : they we supported neither by |sentiments of our most distinguished and enlightened States- i 
ke the most impossible to bring notorious offenders to punishment, and accorc- | principle nor precedent. At has indeed happened that Govern- | men and Jurists, and recognized aud declared by almost every . 
» over- ing toa decision of the Court of this District, a prosecution is barred | ments of this kind have generally operated in the manver which | State in this Union. But we will only make a few quotations. : 
admit by a lapse of two years after the fraud has been committed. It may | the distinction taken notice of supposes ® be inherent in their We shall here copy the second Resolution of the Virginia 4 
overn- yonte, afl the ori meals feud ean Se pp ae Be rane ar nature ; but there have been, in most of them, extensive excep- | Legislature of 1798, as drawn up by Mr. Madison: 2 
ars, > evide of the sESS10 2c neti -hie . ; és ; = : 
ae himself. However proper the limitation may be in relation to private | 108 to the practice, which serves =F ove, as far as gm ‘ Resolved, That this Assembly doth explicitly and perempto- ; 
si0n 0 citizens, it would seem that it ought not to commence running in favor | Pes. will go, that there is no absolute rwe on the subject. Aud | rily declare that it views the powers of the Federal Govern- ; 
I have of public officers until they get out of office. it will be clearly shown, in the course of this investigation, | ment as resulting from the compact to which the States are . + 
— The Judiciary System of the United States remains imperfect. Of} that, as far as the principle contended for has prevailed, it has | parties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of the instru- ; 
— the nme Western and South-western States, three only enjoy the be-] been the cause of incurable disorder and imbecility in the | ment constituting that compact—as no further valid than they 
"ete nefits of a Circuit Court. Ohio. Kentucky, and Tennessee, are em-| Government. are authorized by the grants enumerated in that compact—and 
aracter braced in the general system, but Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama,} ‘The definition of a Con federate Republic seems simply to be | that, in ease of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, have only District Courts. If the existing | ,, iD itn ath tans 
tent to . an assemblage of Societies” or an association of two or |of other powers not granted by the said compact, the States, 
? apes S08 gued.ens, why showed 6 net be extended? B Sheateds __.. Giate inte one Sinte. The creat modification, aud ob- |who are parties thereto nave the right, and in duty bound 
_—— one, why is it suffered to exist? The new States were promised equal | © % : Phe ye — : , 4 P , ae ee Cee ee SS ey eee 
, Both } rights and privileges when they came into the Union, and such are the |J¢¢t of the Federal Authority, are mere matters of discussion. to interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for main- 
mans | gurantees of the Constitution. Nothing can be more obvious than the | So long as the separate organization of the members be not abo- | taining, within their respective limits, the authorities, rights, 
, , ana. obligation of the General Government to place all the States on the | lished—so long as it erists, by a constitutional necessity, for lo- | and liberties appertaining to them.” 
ns d col same footing, in relation to the administration of justice, and I trust this | cal purposes, though it should be in perfect subordination of the; The first Resolution of the Legislature of the State of Ken- 
and the “a will be neglected no longer. _ . . . . .. ._ Tgeneral authority of the Union, it would still be, in fact and in | tucky, in the year 1798, drawn up by Mr. Jetferson, the ablest 
several aun ben toed 7 sete stn pact sty ca sera a me theory, an association of States, or a Confederacy. The pro-\of American Satesmen, holds the following language: 
; : 2 i, it is a source 0 ranncauo renec a > BLE ps ‘ : . a : cae * * sé , ; ° tT 
in their be now adopted are uninfluenced by the embarrassments entailed upon ams aoe - te a imp!ying on rae ae PER cer 9 — ie —— States ter Ana the United 
the country by the wars through which it has passed. In regard to} ©*@te ‘sovernments, makes them cons fuent parts of the Na- |! + paar cee eriea, are Dot united an the principle of unlimit- 
1s of the most of our great interests, we may consider ourselves as just starting | tional Sovereignty, by allowing them é@ direct representation |ed submission to their General Government; but that, by a 
the Se- in our career, and after a salutary experience, about to fix upon a per-| io the Senate; and leaves in their possession certain exclusive compact under the stvle and title of the Constiwtion of the 
| manent basis the policy best calculated to ae oye the happiness of the | and very important portions of the sovereign power. This fully | United States, and of amendments thereto, they constiwed a 
ily led to people and facilitate their progress towards the most complete eujoy-| corresponds in every rational import of the terms, with the idea | General Government for special purposes ; delegated to that 
~ ween ment of civil liberty. On an occasion so interesting and important in| of a Federal Government.”—{ Federalist No. 9.] Government certain definite powers, reserving each to itself the 
unilioy ol bee ve , A np Aner ay ou Walieiehea ‘ain > ley aside all oleh The celebrated author of the Spirit of Laws, in effect, has | residwary mass of right to their own self-government—and that 
| > wo »uiso ious a i seins a - * . * ‘ 
sistence, and local considerations, and be guided by a lofty spirit of devotion to expressed precisely the ee re The Lycian Confede whenssover the General Goverament assumes undelegated pow- 
lispersed the great principles on which our institutions are founded. racy interfered ic the internal administration and local juris- |€rs, its acts are wnauthoritative, void, and of no force—that to 
gaged in That this Goverament may be so adininistered as to preserve its effi- | diction, in matters of the greatest delicacy. The Federal Coun- this compact each State acceded, as a State, and is an integraj 
rendered ciency in promoting and secaring these general objects, should be the | cil appointed all the judges and magistates of the respective | party; its Co-States forming, as to itself, the other party—that 
oped that ouly aim of our ambition; and we cannot, therefore, too carefully ex-| Cities. Neither was an exact equality of suffrage observed. | the Government created by this compact was not made the ex- 
A amine its structure, in order that we may not mistake its powers, or as- | The twenty-three Cities were represen'ed according to their | clusive or final judge of the extent of the powers delegated to 
tains ye ee ve ye eum tg ee on ton tr sh vag me population—some sending three delegates, some two, and some | 'tself, since that would have made its discretion, and not the 
Ssign to oO er agen Ss. 6 u r Dn in i - . ; : ° Cc l ; b4 ; 4 - 
nd the ge- the fact that the considerations which induced the framers of the Con- a _ one to co ano — Pp ager pense — merase se gu ond weer ah - et or Ai = —— on @ 
stitution to withhold from the General Government the power to regu- | V'0'@U0g these supposed essential priscip ae h h P ee ee i mon judge, 
by always laie the great mass of the business and concerns of the people, have | Public, was pronounced by Montesquieu to be the most perfect | cach party has an equal right to judge for itself, as well of in- 
ut a more been fally justified by experience ; and that it cannot now be doubted | of Conofederacies. He says: fractions as of the mode and measure of redress. 
it security that the genius of all our institutions prescribes simplicity and economyas| ‘* Were I to give a model of ar excellent Confederate Repub-| And in 1799 the same Legislature again 
either our the characteristics of the reform which is yet to be effected in the pre-| lic, it would be that of Lycia." * Resolved, That the several States who formed that instru- 
“ey of "4 sent and future execution of the functions bestowed upon us by the We may therefore conclude with Mr. Hamilton, that these | ment, (the Constitution) being sovereign and independent, have 
og oy ot “aaa a ne a distinctions are “the novel refinements of an erroneous theory.” | the unquestionable right to judge of its infraction—and that a 
Poort ae a GORETe ERPSTNSSEING POWE SS NEED PONS AIST  « Jades Wien cave: Nullification by these sovereignties of all unauthorized acts 
ause I and abroad, and to prescribe laws on a few subjects of- general interest, — =— : : : =A 
ate danger not calculated to restrict human liberty, but to enforce human rights vt Agreeable to these principles, (the principles of a Con fed- done under color of that instrament, is the rightful remedy. 
ndence for this Government will find its strength and its glory in the faithful dis- | €7acy) the United States have beca formed into “one Con fede- This Resolution was also drawu up and approved by Mr. Jef- 
. if, in as- charge of these plain and simple duties. Relieved by its protecting | tate Republic’’—first under the articles of a Confederation ; af- | ferson. 
on Us, oUF shield from the fear of war and the apprehension of oppression, the free | terwards under our present National Government.”—{ Wilson's | ‘The Legislature of Ohio. in the year 1820, in their proceed- 
) the emer- enterprize of our citizens, aided by the State sovereignties, will work Lectures, vol. 1, p- 347.) ings against the Bank of the United States, in one of their Re- 
Bang out Improvements and ameliorations which cannot fail to demonstrate} ‘The Committee of the Senate of South Carolina, in 1827, solutions recognized and affirmed the same positions as those 
eve te  ctead iter teeantana Pants ot eoren annie ost | say upon this aabjet assumed by Viegiiaand Keotacky in 1798. They say 
4 . 3. Vv ( v ; : i a . . : - ts . ; 
a a ats to simple and economical as scarcely to be felt. That the Almighty If atteation be given to the rise, progress, and completion Resolved, By the Geueral Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
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Ruler of the Universe may so direct our deliberations, and overrule 
our acts, as to make us instrumental in securing a resultso dear to man- 
kind, is my most earnest and sincere prayer. 

December 4th, 1832. ANDREW JACKSON. 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
RIGHTFUL REMEDIES FOR THE REDRESS 


OF GRIEV ANCES—No. 16. 
But it is not the sources from which the powers of the Go- 
vernment are derived, nor the operations of the Government, 
nor the mode of proposing and making amendments, that must 
tamp the character and fix the construction of the Constize- 
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ion of the United States. Jt is the character and capacity of 
he parties to the instrumect. 

If the sources of the powers of the Government were not 
trictly Federal, as this term is understood by the objectors, it 
s because the sovereign parties to the instrument have given 
heir consent to that mode of organization. If the Govern. 
nent in some instances, and to a certain extent, operate im- 
mediately upon individuals, and not erclusively upon political 
Podies, it is because the sovereign parties to the instrument have 
Bonsented that, for the cencral welfare, it should. in seme in- 
‘ances, immediately affect their common citizens. If unanimi- 
yin proposing and making amendments be not required, it is 
ain beeause the sovereign parties to the instrument of union 
ave consented that it should be otherwise. Individuals enter- 
g into society may consent thai a bare majority shall govera. 
lay not States do the same? The Oth section of the 1Xth 
rticle of the old Confederation provides that “the United 
Fates in Congress assembled, shall never engage in war, nor 
runt letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, nor en- 
br ipto any treaties or alliances, nor coiu money, oor regu- 
* the value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and expenses ne- 
B’ssary for the defence and welfare of the United States, or 
jay of them ; oor emit bills of credit, nor borrow money on thecre- 









of the new Government, as above stated, it will be seen that 
the Government of the Union does n0i emanate from the peo- 
ple of the United States at large, but from the people of the 
different States, as composing so many distinct and independ- 
ent sovereigntics. 

First. The General Convention was recommended by the 
old Congress, which was a pure Confederacy of States. 
Secondly. The Depaties to that Convention were elected 
by the State Legislatures. 

Thirdly. Io ali the deliberations of the Convention, as to 
the best form of Government for the Union, the votes were 
taken by States, and no measure agreed upon, which was not 
approved by a majority of the States represented: and 
Lasily. The Ratification of such States as were williog to 
accede to the new Government, were transmitted as the Rati- 
fication of so many sovereign States; the assent of each State 
counting as one vote in making up the majority of three-fourths 
of the States; such assent of three-fourths of the States being 
deemed a pre-requisite to the Constitution guing into opera- 
tion. The mere fact of the Constitution “ not resulting from 
a majority of all the people of the Union, nor from that ef a 
majority of all the States, but from the wnanimous consent of 
the several States who were to be parties to it, proves, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that the Act establishing the Constitu- 
tion, and giving it its binding efheacy, was purely the act of 
the different States, as States, and not of the people at large. 
The Constitution was thus clearly Federal in its conception and 
in its creation.” 

We cannot here forbear to make an extract from a writer 
under the signature of Patrick Henry, ia the Columbia Tele- 
scope of March, 1830. That writer says: 

“Singular itis, Mr. Editor, that though the proposition for 
a new Government came from the old Congress, an Act con- 
fessedly Federal—though the Convention which formed the io- 
strument was called by the State Legislatures another Federal 
Act—though the instrument was submitiec to the people in the 
different States for their acceptance or rejection by the State 





that in respect to the powers of the Goveroment of the several 
States which compose the American Union, and the powers of 
the Federal Government, this General Assembly do recogni 
and approve the doctrines asserted by the Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia aud Kentucky, iu their Resolutions of November and De- 
cember 1798, and January 1800, and do consider that their 
principles have been recognized and adopted by a majority of 
the American People.” 

South Carolina, in 1827, in a Report to the Senate of that 
State bya Committee, which was unanimously adopted, uses 
the following language: 

‘But when Congress assumes to itself a power unknown to 
the Constitution, and thus encroaches upon what is reserved to 
the States, here is an interference which goes to the destruc- 
tion of the compact itself, and of the parties to that compact. 
These parties being the people of each different State, it not 
only is their right, but it becomes an high duty of their local 
Legislature to interfere.” 

Again. In the year 1830, the Legislature of South Carolina 
passed the following Resolutions : 

“* Resolved, That this Legislature doth explicitly and per- 
emptorily declare, that it views the powers of the Federal Go- 
vernment, as resulting from the compact to which the States 
are parties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of the 
instrument constituting thatcompact. And in case of a delibe- 
rate, palpable and dangerous exercise of other powers not 


have the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting 
the progress of the evil, aod for maintaining, within their re- 
spective limits, the authorities, rigfts, aad liberties appertgin- 
ing to them.”’—[ Madison. ] j 

3. * Resolved, That the sevéral States composing the Bnited 
States of America, are not united on the principle of splimit- 
ed submission to their General Government ; but bycompact 
under the style and title of a Constitution of the United States, 
and of amendments thereto, they constituted a Ggvernment for 
special purposes; delegated to that Governmest certain defi- 








Legislatures, voluotarily, and not by compulsion, another Fed- 


vite powers ; reserving each to itself the residyary mass of right 


granted by the said compact, the States who are parties thereto © 
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to their own self-government ; and that whenever the Gene-| laws that nature has given to men, for the performance of |tion of the industry of the country, and, consequently, the pro- 
ral Government assumes undelegated powers, its acts are un- their duty. '—[ Prelim. sec. 5.] ductions of it to the same extent, by converting into soldiers 
authoritative, void, and of no force. That to this compact Again: ; and sailors, &c., those who would otherwise be farmers, me- | 
each State acceded as a State, and is an integral party,” &e.| “ We have also een,” says Vattel, | Prelim. sec. 5] “that chanies, or manufacturers, | apprehend its operation in di- ‘ 
—[ Jefferson. men would not free themselves from the authority of the law minishiog the national wealth by abridging some of its sources, ‘ 

Gea. Hayne, in his speech on Mr. Foot’s Resolution, made | of nature, by uniting in civil society ; and that the whole na- is not so clearly perceived by people generally, as in the for- ' 
the following correct remarks in reference to the Kentucky | tion remains subject o the same laws in its national capacity ; | mer case. Because the money which is coliected by a govern- 1 
and Virginia Resolutions of 1798: e _ | So that the natural aad necessary law of nations, is no other | ment, iu the shape of loans or taxes. and disbursed by them 
“ Sir, at that day, the whole country was divided on this | than the law of naturfproperly applied to nations or sovereign | among those employed iu the prosecution of a war, is taken 
very question—it formed the live of demarcation between the | States.” —| Law of Nat. B.i. ch. vii. 8. 88.] from the pockets of one set of men, and put into the pockets 
Federal and Republican parties. And the great political revo-| — As, therefore, each overeign State possesses the uncontrolled of another, it may be thought by some that there is no national t 
lution, which then took place, rurued upon the very question right of jodging of if own rights and its own injuries, and of |loss sustained by the process, but only a transfer from one to ' 
involved in these resoluiions. ‘That question was decided by | the mode and measute of redress, it is accountable only to its another. But this is clearly not the case. These persons are ‘ 
the people, and by that decision the Constitution was, in the sovereign conscience for the correctness of its decisions. From now supported by the fruits of the labor of the remaining pro- 
emphatic lauguage of M-. Jefferson, saved at its last gasp. the very nature of sqvereizuty, itis evident that there is po | ductive classes of the community, which they divide with them, t 
Mr. John C. Calboun, in his address of July 26th, 1831,| bigher power to whieh there can be an appeal, but to the God | and for which they give nothing in exchange, but their military e 
savs of the Kentucky Resolutions, aud the Virginia Resolutions, | of Battles. services. ‘They add nothing to the stock of the necessaries, y 
together with Mr. Madison's Report thereon : es Vattel says : | comforts, or even laxuries of life. ‘They are mere consumers, : 
“These Resolutions and this Report, with the Decisions of} ‘But here it maybe remembered what we have observed continually takiug from the heap of others, without adding any 
the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania, about the | more than once, nagely, that nations acknowledge no com- |thing to it. If they were not employed in the operations of P 
same time, (particularly in the case of Cobbet, delivered by | mon judge on earth} that they can mutually condemn each | war, however, they would become members of the productive fi 
Chief Justice Me Kean, and concurred in by the whole Beach) | other without appeal, aud that they are at last obliged to act | classes of society, and be coutiuually exercising their industry t! 
contain what I believe to be the true doctrine on this importaut | in their quarrels as ifeach was equally in the right.”—|B. iv. | and ingenuity in the production of commodities which would p 
subject. I refer to them in order to avoid the necessity of ch. iv. 8.40.] ) add to the mass. of the national wealth and contribute to en- a 
presenting my views, with the reasons in support of them, inj Again: . large the stock of every mau's individual comforts. They 
detail.” “But sovereigns acknowledge no common judge, no supe-| would create something to give in exchange for whatever they b 
We shall offer no further argument in support of the Ken- rior, that, cau oblige hem to receive au interpretation (of trea- | received, and as every man can produce more than he need di 
tucky aud Virginia Resolutions of 1795. We shall adopt the | ties) fou ided on justrules; the faith of treaties here forms all consume, they might be constantly adding to the eapital of the is 
language ou this subject of the celebrated orator of Roanoke. | the security of the conjracting Powers.” —[ B. iv. ch.xvit. 8.269.) | country, instead of diminishing it. There is, therefore, an ac- o1 
Mr. Randolph, in his speech against the Tariff System, in 1824,| gAgain Vattel says; ~ tual loss to the nation, in this way, by being engaged in a war, ie 
savs, in reference to the Virginia resolutions: * But who shall jolge if the King be dethroned lawfully or | of the whole amount which these individuals would have heen 
“Sir, if I eannot give reason to the Committee, they shall by violence? Au indqendent nation acknowledges no judge,” | employed iu producing, and to the rest of the community, of 
at least have authority: Thomas Jefferson, then in the vigor of | &c.—Again : ons such a portion of the fruits of their industry as is taken from te 
his intellect, was one of those who devied the existence of such} ‘ But in a contest of sovereigns who live ina state of nature, | them to support this unproductive class of persons. What au ol 
et powers. James Madison was another—He, in that masterly how can this rule be asserted? They acknowledge no superior. immense amount is thus subtracted from the national capital ve 
ii aud unrivalled Report in the Legislature of Virginia, which is| W ho, then, shal! judge between them, for assigning to each | and the property of individuals, and how powerfully it operates ve 
iy worthy to be the tert book of every American statesman, has their rights and obligations ? Whe shall say to this, you are | to retard the growth and prosperity of a country and its citl- b 
. settled this question. For me to attempt to add any thing to| in the right to take up arms, to fall on him and reduce him by zens, may be easily conceived when we take into cousideration : 
te the arguments of that paper, would be to attempt to gild re- force ) or to the other, all the hostilities you commit will be the immense armaments w hich have been kept up by nations du- 4 
ia fined gold ; to paint the lilly—to throw a perfume on the vio-| UDjust—your victories will be so many murders—your cou- | ring the continuance of wars, and even in the intervals of peace. e 
(7 let—to smooth the ice—to add another hue unto the rainbow— quests rapines and robberies ? Every free and sovereign} ‘The third way in w hich wars dimivish the national wealth, e 
4: in every aspect of it, wasteful aud ridiculous excess—neither State has a right of determining, according to the dictates of | by the diversion of industry from the more to less productive on 
at will I hold up my farthing rush-light to the blaze of the meri- | conscience, what its daties require from it, and what it can or channels of it, though vot capable of being subjected to an ac- tu 

Cae dian sun. But as I cannot but deplore—and to my dying day cannot co, with justice.—(7 rest. SEC. 16.) Others, In taking curate estimate, must certamnly have this effect to a very great St 

at 1 shall deplore—my heart aches when I think of it—that the | on themselves to judge of this, invade its liberty ; they hurt itjextent. W ben a pation cap more profitably employ its capital ott 

£ hand which erected that monument of political wisdom, should | In its most valuable rights. — |B. til. CH. XU. 8. 18s. . and labor in agriculture than in manufactures, or in some the 

74 have signed the Act to incorporate the Bank of the United) | Mr. John C. Calhoun says, in the South Carolina Exposi-| branches of manufactures than in others, if it ean exchange a0 

tat States.” tionof 1828: such a portion of the fruits of these as it can spare, for such a fire 

We trust we have now shown, from arguments founded on} The right of yudging in such cases, (the infraction of their | portion of the manufactures of another pation as it wants, but = 
the soundest priueiptes of Constitutional Jurisprudence, that rights) is an essential attribute of sovereignty. of which the} does not produce, it is evident that such a course of employ- 
the States are the parties, and the only parties, to the Constitu- | States cannot be divested without losing their sovereignty it-| ment and trade is more beveficial to it than any other. Now, vl 
tion of the United States. That this position is sustained by | self, and being reduced to a subordinate corporate condition.” jin a time of peace, if there were no unwise restrictions im- gre 
the sentiments of our most distinguished Statesmen and Jurists, —| Exposition and Proiest, &c. p. 30.) posed on either side, nations would naturally pursue this course I 
by the concurrent declaration of several of the Slates, in their Mr. Madison, in the Keport already quoted, says: towards each other, and so long as a state of permanent peace ™ 
legislative capacities, at different times, and on important aud * The Resolution having taken this view of the Federal | could be secured, and nations prevented from imposing unwise ) 
solemn occasions, and that, in the language of the State of | compact, proceeds tointer, * that, in case of a deliberate, pal- | and hurtful restrictions upon the commerce of each other, this an 
Ohio, it has been “ recognized and adopted by a majority of the prbie and dangerous exercise of other powers not granted by | beneficial course of trade might be continued and subjected to ted 
American People.” the said compact, the Siates who are parties thereto, have the | no interruption. Each nation would then apply its industry in St: 
The States, then, are the parties to the Constitution of the | Tz’!, and are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting the pro-, the most productive manner, and by an exchange of the fruits 
Uvited States. These States are independent sovereignlics— aress of the evil, and for maintaining, within their respective | of it with one another, all would obtain a larger share of com- — 
consequently they are oll equal: for, from the very nature of anits, | the authorities, rights and liberties appertaining to | modities of every kind than they could io any other way. But se 
sovereiguty, there can be no higher power. Even a Confede- them. it appears t» your committee to be a plain principle, such a state of things can ouly be effected by a peace perma- pec 
ration of States, however numerous, however powerful, can founded in common sense, illustrated by common practice, and | pent io its duration. When @ war takes place between two the 
pretend to no higher authority than sovereignty, and is only | ¢s ntial 1o the nature of compacts, that where resort cau be had nations thus situated in regard to each other, the effect of it ] 
equal to the smallest sovereign Republic. Hence the Legisla- | t0 0 tribunal superior to the authority of the parties, tive parties may be at once to interrupt such a course of trade. The agri- Su 
ture of South Carolina arrogated to the State no more than | ‘hemselves must be the rightful judges in the lastresort, wheth-| cultural nation may no longer be able to obtain a pecessary 
her just right of sovereignty, when they declared, in their Re- | €F the bargain made has been pursued or violated. The Con- supply of manufactures from the other nation, or to send abroad ral 
port of 1827: sutution of the United wtates was formed by the sanction of|its own productions to be given in exchange for them either di- the 
« But, in the opinion of your Committee. it is all import- the States, piveu by each in its Soverengn capacily. It adds to rectly or indirectly, or, if ic is still able to obtaia them, the price am 
ent that whatever is done by South Carolina, ought to be the stability and diguy, as well Gs to ihe authority of the | of them may be so greatly enbanced by the war, that it would in 1 
so done as to impress upon the minds of the Congress of the Constitution, that it resis OD this, legitimate and solid founda-|be able duriug its continuance to produce the same articles at r 
United Siates, that she dees not, at this coujuncture, approach | U00. Phe Slates, tuen, being parives to the Constitutional Com- much less expense to itself. There being, then, always av un- , 
the National Legislature as a suppliant or memorialist, but as pact, and in their soveregn capacity, it follows of hecessity | certainty as to the duration of a war, where a great searcity ot 
a sovereign and an equal.” that there can be no tribunal above their authorily, to decide in| should be produced by it of manufactures necessary to human sec’ 
Iu this declaration they were sustained by the soundest pr.a- the lasi re sort, such Guesiions as may be of sujjicten! magnitude | comfort, aud the price of them should be much enhanced be- Su 
ciples of political science. to require their mnierposilion.”——| Banner of the Constitution, | yond what it woald cost to produce them in the actual state of the 
Vattel says: vol. 1. ter sali eer gree affairs, the nation requiring them would be likely to divert a rea: 
“ Since men are naturally equal, and their rights and obli- M ar. Jefferson, on the same subject, declares, in the Kentucky part of its capital aud tabor from former employments, aud in- tale 
rations are the same, as equally proceeding from nature, na- scesolutions, that vest them in the production of those manufaetures of which it sy 
tions composed of men, considered as so many free persons,| | ~ he Governinent created by this compact was not made} stood in need, as was the case with che United States in the thir 
living together in a state of nature, are naturally equal, and | bat e relusiv judge of ibe extent of the pox ers delegated to ii-| late war with England. But to do this, it would probably b Pec 
receive from natare the same obligations and rights. Power | sell, since that would have made its discretion, aud bot the necessary that large sums should be expended in the erection wh 
or weakness does not, ia this respect, produce any difference. Constitution, the measure of its powers ; but that, as in all | of buildings, machinery, &c. During the continuance of th: ral 
A dwarf is as much a man as a giant—a small republic as} other cases of compact anos, parties baving ne judge, war, this might be a profitable investment, and the country be oli 
much a sovereign State as the most powerful kingdom. From | ¢ach parly has an equa right to judge for tse ify as well of in- | better and more cheaply supplied with the articles of which it A F 
a necessary consequence of this equality, what is permitted to ifr rctions as of the mode and measure of redress." —| Banner of | stood in need, than it could be without it. But whenever the 
one nation is permitted fo all; and. hat is uot permitted to she Constitution, vol. i. p. 205, | . var should be ended, and peace again restered between the the 
one, is pot permitted to any other.’"=-{ Prelim. 8. 18.) ™M e have now shown who are the proper parties to the Con- | two cauntries, capital and labor would immediately seek thei moc 
Again : | stitution of the | nited Siates, and their sovereiva character and | old chanuels, and trade resume its former direction, unles: mitt 
“We he ve already observed. (Prelim. 18) that nature has | c rpacil y, “aha shali here couciude the first general head of Our | some restrictions should be imposed upou them by governinen! 0 
established a yx rfect equality of rights between independent | subject. ; sii stie to prevent it. If trade should resume its former channels, the — 
nations. Consequently none can naturally pretend to prerog New Jersey. das ATs Sed. SULPICIUS. consequence would be that the capital invested in these facto- T 
ative: Th rights to sovereignty and freedom render them | AOR: : Ps ‘a ries, machinery, &c., might be alaiost entirely lost to the pro- ; 
equals.” =| B. ii. ch. iti. 8. 36.) | FOR THE GASNER OF THE CORSTITUTION. prietors. And if government should impose restrictions in or- tes 
A consequence of this ecuality among sovereignties is, that, | i ee cp ; der to prevent such an effect taking place, the capital and labor t 
es each has the uncontrotied right of self-government; each has ON THE EVILS OF WAR. of the country would continue to be employed in less produc. nal | 
also the right te judge of its own rights, avd of its own inja-| There are three ways, a: least, in whieh wars are calculated | tive occupations than would otherwise be the case, and the It 
ries, aod of the mode and measure of redress. And as in 2) to impoveris! a nation and retard the accumulation of national | pregress of national and individual wealth perhaps be much 
state of nat individaa!s are bound hy no law bat that of na-| wealth, which would be prevented, if a state of permanent retarded. How important then is it that the relations of peace ar 
sure, sO SO¥ soties are bound by no law but that of nations, | peace could be secured, and the Free Trade system be carried throughout the world should be cultivated. W. S.A. Stat 
which 1s @othiog more then the law of nature transferred from into full operation. One of these is, the destructien of private i '. PS LL oI SRs Tt 
tedividuals to nations, with such modifications as the diller-| and public property, produced by the ravages of war. A se- T 
ence of the subjects makes necessary in its application. cond is, the diminution of the productive laber of the country, at real eba Al Phi vine oe al \ ae T 
Varttel says by withdrawing a ‘arge number of persons from the different a See 
* Natious heiag composed of mer naturally free and inde-| branches of industry, and transferring ther to the army, navy, = aa 
ndent, and who, before the establishment of civil society, | or militia, when in actual service, and ether situations connect- . rer , CO DAS RE _ 
ved togetin a state of ature, uations or sovereign States| ed with the operations of war, thus changing them from a set WEE SDA ks Slee ahy: AP a. fores 
are to be con-idered as so many free persons living together | of productive to a set of unproductive laborers. And a third | ooo :, —" ne wren enenne el T 
iw a state of matare.”—|[ Prelim. sec. 4.) way is, by a diversion of labgr from channels which are more FS 7" = dera 
Araio productive, to these which are less productive, boeause the A Convention of the States.—1 hat man must be but slight’ 
“Men being subject to the laws of nature, and their union} more productive ones are partially or eatirely closed up by the acquainted with the political condition ef the country, whe a 
in ciNi| socigt, not being sufficient te free them from the obli-} derangement of commerce and the obsiructious thrown in their | imagines that permanent! harmony can ever be restored tg th 1. 
ration of ol ig these laws, since by this union they do not way, consequent upon a war. ae Uniou, so long as opposite opinions, founded in deep and he- now 
cease ‘he apen; me eatire pation .) hose common will is} The abridgement of national and individual wealth, and the } nest conviction, as to the powers of the Federal Governmen' Con: 
oaly the resul: of the united wills of the citizens, remains sub-| personal privatious, sufferings, and wretchedness, oceasioned ' h 
ect to the hws of natare, and is obliged to respect them in all| by the first cause, the ravages of war, are too well understood | C°@tinue to prevail. To expect, therefore, that a compromis suc 
ts proceeding Aud since the law arises from the obligation, | to need any further elucidation. upon any one disputed point, made by one Congress, but whic! 4. 
we bave jucolserved, (s. 3) the nation has also the same| With regard to the second cause, the anvibilation of a por- cannot possibly bind 2 eybsequent Congress, can terminate om 
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warfare which has its origin in a contrariety of views as to the 
very nature of the Government under which we live, and as 
to the great question of Constitutional Liberty, is as idle as to 
expect the cure of a cancer from the application of an emolli- 
eat. No, the disease under which the body politie labors, is 
too deeply seated to be reached by the cataplasms of Jegisla- 
live enactments, and can never be healed but by probing the 
ulcer to its very core. 

We shall not, ou this oecasion, undertake to point out whe- 
ther this or that party be right in its interpretation of the dis- 
puted powers. It is sufficient for us to kaow that a difference 
of sentiment prevails, and that opposite doctrines are main- 
tained by gentlemen of equal emineuce, equal patriotism, aod 
equal virtue and intelligence, with a pertinacity and resolution 
which forbid all hope of either’s ever yielding to the other, even 
though a dissolution of the Unicn should be the result. lo this 
posture of affairs, then, what coarse does it behoove the paci- 
fie and philanthropic portion ef our citizens to pursue? Shall 
they look on, with folded arms, at the unbridled animosity of 
parties, and behold increasing, from day to day, a spirit of dis- 
affection, of animosity, aud hatred, which cannot, in the end, 
but prove disastrous, by converting into foes those who were 
destined to be friends? We trust not. A remedy for the evil 
is at hand, and within our reach ; and, if we refuse to avail 
ourselves of it before it be too late, we shall have nobody but 
ourselves to reproach with the consequences. 

The Convention which formed the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, judging from the experieace of the past under the 
old Confederation, aud aware of the possibility that the Go- 
verpment, under its new organization, might require changes, 
very wisely provided for amendments to the Constitution, in 
the following words : 

“ Article V.—Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Honses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution—or, 
on the application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, 
shall call a Convention for proposing amendments ; which, in either 
ease, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of this Consti- 
tution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, or by Conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress: Provided, 
that no amendment which may be made prior to the year 1808 shall in 
any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article, and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of 
its equal snffrage in the Senate.’’* 

From the foregoing it appears that there are too modes by 
which the Constitution may be amended : one, in which Con- 
gress shall be the first mover—the other, in which the State 
Lezislatores snall be first movers. 

In the first case, the process would be as follows: The 
amendments would be first proposed in Congress: and, if adop- 
ted by two-thirds of both Houses, would thea be sent to the 
States for ratification. ‘The ratification might either be by a 
majority of the members of the State Legislature, or a majo- 
rity of the members of a State Convention chosen for the es- 
pecial purpose, aceordiag as Congress should direct the one or 
the other mode. 

In the second case, on the application of two-thirds of the 
State Legislatures, Congress would be obliged to call a Gene- 
ral Convention of the States, similar to the one that framed 
the Constitution—a majority of which body would propose 
amendments, to be submitted, for ratification, to the States, as 
in the other case. 

The first mode appears to have been devised as an expedi- 
tious mode of effecting the chauge of a single provision—the 
second, as the mode of new-modeling the whole instrument. 
Such new-modeling do we cousider absolutely necessary for 
the perpetuation of our Liberty and Union ; and it is for this 
reason we advocate a Convention of the States, where the best 
talents of the nation may be assembled, uninfluenced by the 


thirst for office, or the allurements of private interest. To the: 


People it is of the greatest importance that they should know 
wht the Coastitution is. 


policy be vaciilating, and the harwony of the country be liable 
to interruption. tis not in the power of Congress to settle 
the interpretation of the Constitution, and there is no possible 
mode by which the country can have a settled policy, so ad- 
mitted by all, but the one we here point out. 

Of the matiers which require a definite settlement, the fol- 
lowing are amongst the most prominent: 

The right of the Federal Government to lay protective du- 
thes; 

Its right to appropriate the public money for works of inter- 
nal improvement ; 


of the army or navy, &c. 





,son would be propitious for considering the expediency of al- 
i tering the Constitution in reference to the duration of the term 
for which the President should be chosen, and to his re-eligibi- 
lity—the appointment to office of Members of Congress—and 
divers other subjects, which have from time to time been agi- 
tated since the formation of our Government. Perhaps a 
more favorable period for such a measure will never again 
present itself. The Government is fast sinking into consolida- 
tion ; the old Republican Party in Penssylvania bas lost the 
ancient landmarks between it and its fomner oppovents ; and, 
in a few more years, there will be no Constitution but the de- 
spotic will of a majority of Congress. 

The expediency of a General Convestion of the States, we 
have advocated before, and had we had any doubts of its abso- 
lute necessity, they would have been estirely.removed by the 
late developements at the North, and especially in this State, 
where a language is employed by the press, almost as sangui- 
nary as in the days of the French revolution; exhibiting the 
melancholy fact, that those who have favored the enactment 
of unconstitutional laws, are prepared © support them by un- 
constitutional means. If such things be done in the green tree, 
what may we expect when the tree becomes dry? No man 
who has an opportunity of inspecting a great variety of pa- 
pers, can fail to be convinced, that unles an end be put to the 
present unhappy disputes about the powers of the]F ederal Go- 
vernment, one of the most awful revoutions will take place 


corded. 








should have done in reference to this important document, 
which, in our estimation, looks more like an exposition of re- 
publican doctrines than any annual mes-age that has been pre- 


We have now strong ground for hoping that the Govern- 
ment will at length be brought back to its proper orbit, and be 
made to perform its legitimate functions, after having, for six- 
teen years, been. comet-like, travelling beyond our constitu- 
tional system. The friends of Free Trade of the most ortho- 
dox school, are now very little removed from the doctrines of 
the message, whilst the advocates of a limited Government, and 
a strict construction of the Constitution, have little to separate 
them, that we can perceive. 

In regard to the affairs of South Carolina, the matter is 
treated in the Message with great dignity, and with a mild spi- 
rit. The President has added no fuel to the flames at the 
North; aod has very properly placed upon Congress, to which 
it belongs, the responsibility of providing for the emergency. 
We cannot but indulge the hope, a hope dear to every friend 
of liberty and the union, that the wisdom of Congress may 
put an end to the present unhappy controversy, by retracing 
its steps, by such a modification of the Tariff as will reduce 
the duties to the standard of the revenue necessary for the sup- 
port of an economical Government. 


———— 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Extract from the Message of Gov. Wolf to the Legislature, 
on Decemter 6th, 1232. 

* Our lot, fellow-citizens, has been cast in the heart, as it 
were, uf a young, vigurous and prosperous confederacy, whose 
institutions aud jaws have hitherto protected us in the enjoy- 
ment of a more liberal allotment of civil and religious rights, 
than have fallen to the share of any other people in any age 





As long as the powers of the Fede | 
ral Goverfment remain undetermined, so long will our public- | 





—— 


of the world. Our Goverument has attracted the attention 
and excited the admiration, if not the envy of the enlightened 
portion of mankind. Its public policy bas strengthened and 
invigorated it in ail its relations, foreign and domestic. It has 
become rich and powerful at home, and commands the con- 
sideration and respect of foreign nations. ‘The universal pros- 
perity we enjoy as a nation, and the innumerable blessings 
with which we are surrounded, should stimulate our gratitude. 
and not excite our discontent. But, great as our comforts are, 
and immeasurable as the extent of our happiness ought to be, 
uoder the circumstances in which we are placed, instead of 
cultivating peace and contentment, and feeling grateful for the 


blessings we enjoy, the spirit of discord is abroad in the land. 
| A sister State, the value of whose exports of domestic pro- 


duce for the year ending on the 30th September, 1831, amount- 
ed to six. millions five huodred and twenty-eight thousand six 
hundred and five dollars, whilst the value of those of Pennsyl- 


_vania, for the same period, amouated only to the sum of 


The President's Message.—Our limits are too much circum- | 
scribed to afford us much room to say, what we otherwise | 


sented to Congress since the administration of Mr. Madison. | 


The rigat to coerce a State to obedience, by the employment Jar shall have been ascertained, Pennsylvania cannot, it is be- 


lieved, im justice to ber important interests, cease to exert her 


And, in addition to these and Various ether matters, the sea- influeuce to prevent a change in its provisions. 


| “Tf cannot omit, whilst bringing to your notice srch measures 
|of national policy as it is believed Pennsylvania ought to sus- 
| tain, to take a passing notice of one that has excited no ordi- 
nary state of feeling in some parts of the Union, since the ad- 
journmeut of the Legislature. Resolutions had passed both 
branches of the Legislature of this State, at their last session, 
with great unanimity, instructing our Senators, and requesting 
our Representatives in the Congress of the United States, to 
use their exertions to obtain a renewal of the charter of the 
Bank of the United States. A bill for that purpose passed 
both Houses of Congress, the provisions of which not com- 
porting with the views of the President of the United States. 
his negative was interposed, and whe Bank did not obtain a re- 
newal of its charter. An excitemem, that perhaps transcended 
the bounds of diseretion, grew out of the transaction. It is pot 





| 


believed that the same fate awaits every bill that may pass the 
two Houses of Congress, for the renewal of the charter. The 
Bank of the United States, whatever may be alleged to the 
contrary, has certainly done the country some Service. It has 


jestablished a circulating medium in which the People have 





' 
} 


' 
' 


| 





on ' , $3,594,302, complains of impoverishment and oppression; 
Its right to distribute the proceeds of t blie |: | $3,594,002, ae er P rgd iy 
ee f we shone he public lands, ye threatens a Nullification of enaetmen's by the National Legis- 
plat. arising from any other source, amongst the several) jatore, for protecting our hoine industry against the restrictive 
States ; | policy of foreign nations; which we, io Pennsylvania, have 
Its right to establish a National Bank; heen taught to consider as being identified with our national 
The jatisdiction of the Supreme Court ; poliey, as contributing greatly to the prosperity of our couutry, 
The right of Executive appointment to office during the re-| “24 #8 rendering us more truly independent. If the value of 
P b " ie "haat arti ' | the produce of a State exported to foreign markets, furnishes 
— vhs baepeee Tr —we tion of Sento; any evidence of the prosperity of its people, how greatly must 
he right of the Executive to use his discretion as to the en-| that of the State in question, exceed that of our own, the 
forcement of a decree of the Supreme Court; value of whose exports amounts to but little more than half of 

The right of carrying appeals from a State Court to the Fe-| '** of the State to which allusion has been made. 
duncan < : “ What other cause may exist to justify the complaints of the 
’ South, 1 am not informed ; but the opinion is entertained, that, 
* The clauses referred to in the proviso, are the following : if any do exist, they are ascribable to other sources than the 
1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States lawe imposing duties se Honge eu 2g The eerert of Penasy - 
now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by| V*¥!# a8 & oe Nope a ee are sO interwoven “ the 
Cov Basie the wee ¥ protective policy, that she, at least, caunot consent that it 
sah tase vet oe : ad on ae ae be imposed On| should be abandoned. Whether the Act of Congress of July 
4 ig serach pomp wh eit Gn Whe cee . | Will afford sufficient protection to all the interests that require 
P » Seen au be laid, Unless 1M proportion | it, remaias to be tested; and until its efficacy in that partice- 

to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 





— 


confidence. It is not denied, I believe, that it has greatly fa- 
cilitated the operations of the General Government, so far as 
its pecupiary transactions were concerned ; and it is admitted, 
that it has materially aided individuals in their pecuniary ar- 
rapgements with each other, and especially in the transmission 
of mouey to distant parts of the Union. It would be a subject 
of regret, therefore, if a too strict adherence to a literal eon- 
struction of the Constitution in regard to the powers conferred 
upon Congress by that instrament to establish such an institu- 
ion, OF a tuo critical analysis of its expediency in a moral or 
political point of view, or the imprudent, intemperate, and im- 
petuous zeal of its friends, and those entrusted with its govern- 


in this country, at a future day, that history will ever have re- ‘ment aud the management and direction of its affairs, should 
‘have the effect to prevent a renewal of its charter sufficiently 


restricted, checked, and guarded; and thus unsettle that which 
has heretofore been considered part of the settled and establish- 
ed policy of the country.” 


LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
House or Representatives, December 5, 1832. 


Mr. Keating offered the following Resolutions relative to the 
Union of the States and the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonweath of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, That the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
of the L united States made in p*rsuance of the Constitution, 
are the supreme law of the land, to which every citizen of the 
Uuited States owes obedience, and that no authority whatever 
cau release him from his obligation to obey, or require him to 
take any oath, or enter into avy eugagement inconsistent with 
such obligation, and that every pretension on the part of a 
State, or any portion thereof, so to release any citizen of the 
United States, or so to require of him, is unconstitutional, and 
without the least foundation of right, and ean afford neither 
shelter nor excuse for offences he may commit against the laws 
of the United States. 

Resolved, That no portion of the citizens of the United 
States have a rightful power to decide upon the constitutional 
validity of an act of the Congress of the United States duly 
made by the people's representatives, and approved by the 
Executive in the mode prescribed by the Constitution, nor to 
nullify the same, either generally or withia the particular dis- 
tricts, but that every such act of Congress continues in full 
foree every where within the United States, notwithstanding 
any such asserted Nullification, and all persons who resist, or 


and laws of the United States, and are liable to prosecution 
and punishment for such offence. 

Resolved, That no State has a right peaceably to withdraw 
from the Union, aud to declare itself independent of it, and 
that every attempt to do so by force would be a virtual infrac- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, justifying and 
requiring the use of constitutional measures to suppress it. 

Resolved, That the faithful execution of all laws which have 
received the sanction of the legislative aod executive powers 
of the United States, in the mode prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, is a duty enjoined upon the President of the United 
States, in the constitutional discharge of which he is entitled 
to, and ought to receive, the aid and support of every citizen 
of the Union. 

Resolved, That it is the clear and indisputable duty of Con- 
gress to impose duties upon importations, and of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to collect the duties payable by law 
upon goods imported into every part of the Union, and that 
every resistance to the collection of the same, and every at- 
tempt to resist, is an offence against the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, and that the offenders are liable to prose- 
cution and punishment for such offence. 

Resolved, That in enforcing, by all constitutional means, the 
laws passed by Congress for imposing and collecting duties 
upon goods imported into the United States, and all other acts 
of Congress of the United States, and in bringing to punish- 
ment all persons, who, under any pretence, may offer or at- 
tempt resistance to them, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
will, if necessary, aid and assist the Goveroment of the United 
States by all the means in her power. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit a copy 
of these Resolutions to the President of the United States, and 
to each Senator and Representative in Coogress from this 
Commonweahh. 


[The above Resolutions have since passed in Committee of the 
Whole, with but few amendments.— Ed. } 





From the National Gazette. , 

The Resolutions respecting Nullification, which Mr. K 
has submitted to the House of Representatives at ; 
are in our first page. They are the offspring of 
and patriotism, and will, probably, be adopted 
ture. It is expected that Resolutions will be 
ing sentiments in regard to the Protective ames 8 
newal of the Bank Charter, such as the Governor 
















ja his satisfactory Message. 


attempt to resist, its execution, offend against the Constitution : 
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Banner of the Constitution. 





COMMERCIAL STATEMENT. 





Summary Statement of Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, 
of the growth, produce, and manufacture, of Foragn 
Countries, Exporten—commencing on the first of Oc- 
tober, 1830, and ending on the thirtieth of September, 


Is3i. 


Merchandise Free of Duty. 

















SPECIES OF MERCPANDISE. Total Value. 
Specimens of botany,..... CeCe OREO ERE eee $ 550 
Models of invention, and machinery,.....+.+ cesses. 325 
Antimony, regulus is ocednaeeaehonesdp seaennene > 1 
Lapis calaminaris, teateneque, spelter OF ZINC,..00+00+ 11,235 
Burr-stones, Gawrwsaght;n.osseeeeeereesennens FRA 325 
Brimstone and sulphar,.. 0 00 00beee cece ccnseces 3,264 
Cork tree, bork of........ ocbe vebd cvceseesteee 130 
Rags, of any kind of cloth,.. soeccvecscecscces 624 
Furs of all kinds,...... sn. bOCKSESSeSEs EDD ONE piusen 24,757 
SD GEE GRAND, FRWe eo ccc csbomsnednse 000ccesecsoes 20,723 
Plaster of Paris,....... i imagebhedbon abee ceetenes 14 
Wood, dye,......+. Sub ie coc 000000000000000000 280,681 

unmanufactured mahogany, and other, eeevees 53,910 
5 Ee ererets Ft odece¥esvécseoe 1,232 
unt in pigs ‘and bare,........0- ror PT OTT TTS: 3,880 

Copper, in pigs and bars,.........scccsseccessceess 123,745 
in plates, suited to the ‘sheathing of ships,. eee 50,990 

old, fit only to be re- ~renmnmnerneten peestet 59,817 

DERN MOE, v ccdind bene es cds ccc ceccetzececesecese 21,690 
Piiiccsatedeweessoshdbsdeneeos peebksooee 203,572 

Specie, gold,.........+0 scot emesannre phenennenes 899 365 
istnwth one abdonée theres ee RS Se 5,831,830 

SE UD GURNEE cone o6ecscccs tne cn0s ceed obeces 6,383 
ease cienctins caseear -» Dollars, | 7,599,043 








Merchandise paying Duties Ad Valorem. 





SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 


Total Value. 





Manufactures 
Of Wool— 
Not exceeding 50 cents per square yard,-++++ssse+. 
E aceeding 50 and not exceeding $4 conte er 4 yd. 


100 
250 « " 400 —* - 
+é 400 4 “ec 
Blankets, ......cccccsccscccrccccesccoes o vecces 
Hosiery, gloves, mits, and bindings, . oc ccencese 
ON rer Sy a cecvccvces 
Bombazines, ..... WITTTITITIT ITLL TTT 
Worsted stuff g0eds, .e+.ss 000 cebocccceons woeseece 


All other manufactures of,.... 
of C otton— 


Hosiery, gloves, mits, and bindings,.....++++++eees 

‘Twist yarn and thread,.........e0+ eee. éu00 vb vewe 

Nankeens,......... Sede boee 66600606 deed Sede 

All other manafactires of. voeneet sete S6d0% 

Of Sik— 

From India, PIECE MOOS, . 0. scecoevecsesscescces 
BOWING Bilk,. 005 secccces sees scescocs 
hosiery, gloves, mits, and bindings, eece 
other articles,......ssccess cece e06ece 

From other places, piece goods, ceveeccccesscceses 
se wing silk seeeeeeseeseesesesees sees 
hosiery, gloves, mis. and bindings,.... 
other articles,..... stbovosesedoces be ols 


;e eee ee eee ewe ee ce ween eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Linen, bleached ‘and unbleached,.......c+ccescces 
Checks and stripes Ks a db bet 0006 vOOeKeCObE v6 owes 
Other manufactures of,..... 220000 cccccccccccees 
Of Hemp— 
Ticklenburgs, oznaburgs, and burlaps,.........++- 
Sheeting, brown,.......cccesssccccccssscececces 
Wek ceced coccdh onde nen aune coneres 
Other manufactures of, .... ..ccesccccescccccsses: 
Hats,caps,and bonnets,of Leghoru,chip, straw,grass,&c. 
of fur, wool, leather, or silk,.. 
lothing, ready made,. ce eccs coee secccccosess 
Of tron, and Iron and Stee rae 
Side arms and tire arms,other than muskets & rifles, 
Drawing knives, axes, adzes, aud socket chisels,.... 


Bridlebits of eve ry de seriptlion,.... reseeeeses @esceee 
Steelyards, scale beams, and Vices,.......sce0. cece 
Cutting knives, sickles, seythes, reaping hooks, 
mailee,.2 and shovels,.... cc. scceeseescceseve : 
WU GOR SOTOEWE, oo coche sedcsccecoccccs 960 bbe 08s 
Other articles. not specified een doce eobes 866 dORC 
ofr Coppe i— 
easels, .... oes cece epee coos ceccce 
All other manul idenres al seesesreeoeesecs eereseee 
Gold and Si\ver— 
Watches “8 and pa iris . the re eof. WITTTITT TTT 


Articles composed wholly or chiefly of pearls, pre- 


cious stones, set or otherwise,.......escaseces 

W ares— 
Glass, not | to specific duties,....... cecccces 
China or Mil, odihiin dine cooces peancecedeséoas 
Earthen : NO, 006 WED EON6 Coes 6606 660660 5608 
Plated, . oa soec 06d oolssees sabe tb anetd 
th aeeess eee cocecce ee ck ° 
OF Braga... .... -scctivecccsese TT TITTiTiT eneccoece 
SE cc iw xe vse unvdbascagunene Rapes oBeee coeese 
Of Pewter » except shot, opera ederesceccccs 
Of Wood, iv abinet Wares,..cccdsccccecccecs 
Of Leaher, saddles, bridles, and harness,... 
Marble, wd BATES Choc cos cove csos se ubseebes 
Prepared q: se eee eee e ere eee ene ee eee ee eeee 
Black lead | sc dcddSdeccadécctdocnensé ee 
Paper hangis -  ... ..c secon os tees sees eeeseees 
Brushes of a eee eee ees eeee tee ee Cees eeeees 
Hair seating ice Sooo eeseesooesee oes cote deco 
Belung cloti-  eete reer eeee st eeee cease eeeee 





| 
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$ 15,461 
32,836 
77,151 
47,767 

2.794 
28,039 
S71 
2,193 
4,450 
49,997 
12,422 


1,746,442 
973,774 
57.015 
70,254 
237 330 
144,043 


872 868 
6,475 
4,680 

28 666 

395,598 

7,995 
24,867 
194,471 


10,133 
8,235 
15,178 
220 


865,913 
1,132 
31,357 


69,696 
936.569 
36.806 
12,221 
9 4118 


7 S82 


17.054 
750 
1,100 
20 


6.444 
16,675 


£00,095 


27.797 
13,175 
36,828 
4,352 
12.81 
6.556 
1,137 
16 
1,974 
2.965 


Merchandise paying Duties Ad Valorem. 


Te ee ee 


Merchandise paying Specific Duties. 












































































































































[CONTANUED. ] [conrinveD. ] 

SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. Total Value. SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. Quantity. | Total Value. 
Quicksilver,.... cecccccsecsscvcccccessecscccsccss | $361,348 Nails,..006+s.000..seeeeee+-- pounds 39,927 $ 3,203 
Brass in plates,...... cose socs secs sees seeecccececs 367 Cables & chains, or parts thereof, ” 15,739 1,390 
Tin im plates,.... cececcnscccecssecccececeesuecess 32,814 MD, Citas cocnscananes ve Mk 10 150 
Crude saltpetre,...ssecereccseeccesseececssveccees 26,689 Anvils, eee eee eeeses eecoeecce . «pounds 1,260 483 
Opium, ..- cee ccecececctecseeeeseeceetececsenees 91,390 Castings, vessels and ‘all other,.. ” 20,541 1,983 
Badr Gilhk, osc 000s cncc0sdbiccede doce cdbece concede 134,376 Nail or spike rods, slit,.........  ” 133,967 3,004 
Articles not specially enumerated, subject to duty — and hoops, . Cecnrcteccee ™ 161,278 7,148 

at 124 per cent. ee SR a ere ewt. 1,633 3,231 
15 901,246 Bar and bolt, rolled... buideessee> © 14,854 12,809 
2 8,982 hammered,......pounds| 780,440 24,072 
25 a BLOTS PBR 06. ccs ccccesscccsnccccee CW , 19,470 
30 as 110,445 | Flax, unmenafactured... Poieetae ™ 933 - 169 
35 470 Wool, unmanufactured,..........  ” 3,607 
45 ms 429 | ling aera eereneerRiga AF, 55,689 13°33 
50 “ 8,216 i »benbaes stiedidlans ib die on 2 ” 4,329 
Paper— 
Folio and quarter post,........ unds 1,408 
Total,..secreqeeeseeeeeeeseeesDollarn, | 6,233,006 | pociean quugen Poise, pour le | 
Sheathing, binders’, wrapping, and 136,527 
BOE Beas, cccccccecbeccee ™ 10,074 
Merchandise paying Specific Duties. gan Pee eeeversreessonrs 40,093 
r Printed in other languages than 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. | Quantity. | Total Value.| 4p :uuils» batin-and Greek... Hom 8,886 
i Glassware— 
Cut, and not specified,......... ” 3,960 1,589 
Manufactures of wool, not »xceeding 334 All other articles of,............ " 70,367 17,170 
cents per square yard,.......8q.yds 55,488 $ 19,297 Apothecaries’ vials, not ab. 60z.,.groce 100 383° 
Carpeting— : above 6oz., and not above 80z. ”’ 20 
Brussels, Tarkey, and Wilton,.. ” 2,318 3,769 Bottles, not above J quart,...... “ 769 
Venitian and ingrain,..j....-+-+ <3 3,050 2,75 exceeding | quart, and not 4,574 
Patent painted or stained floor cloth, ” 445 O70 above 2 nee, a x 66 
Oil cloth, other than pat. foor cloth,” ONIN, 000s ccevce voce sees No. 17,493 8,953 
Furnitare oil cloth,....e\ee-seeees 987 A492 ish— 
Floor matting, of flags or other mate- Salmon,..cccccecssevsssevecs barrels 5 O76 
Fiala, coc cccccPoccddeecceccs 6,044 2,740 All other,......e0. oveebersscoe 19 . 
Sail duck,....0.sccssecsescosees ” 219,616 65,178 | Shoes and Slippers— 
Cotton bagging,....secesscsssese 9,472 1,349 Of silk, ..ccccceseccscccces oo. pairs 72 
W ines— Of prunelle, and other, of stuff...” Is 
Madeira, - CASKS,. 006 es eeeee> gallons 19,909 (2 99 798 Of leather, morocco, kid, &c., for at 
in bottles,....0.+s++++ m 836 | 5 ‘hi men and women,.......... “ 218 
Sherry, in cot sal 0 je ncn @ 6,530 2,787 Boots and bootees,.............«. ~ 533 Lilt 
in bottles,....e+s.eeeees =e P Cigars, ccrscccccconcoccccescoes M. 8,015 99,230 
Red, of France or Spain,in casks, ” 156,821 4,605 PIRFING C0088, cc ccccsecevcccocess packs 1, 208 
Other of France or Spain, do...” 60,042 27,553 | Roofing Slates— | 
Of all other countries, & all wines ; : Not exceeding 14 by 16 in....... tons 8 
not enumerated, .+s++++e++ wee 79,887 73,879 ” — 16 by 18in....... 3 15 965 
Foreign Spirits— 2 ”" 18by 2Win....... . 8 \ 
From grain,.....escoceces:s OR 20,384 13,232 
other materials,.....+.+e+. 2 O18,916 313,142 Total Value of Merchandise paying 
BEGUREEOR, 0 oboe cocccsceocccccece 4: 17,695 4,750 Specific Duties,..........+eeee0: oe 4,200,537 
Beer, ale and porter,....++.++++++ ; 1,605 4,782 Total Value of Merchandise paying | 
Vinegar, ooo. ceecccesssecccsecs . 2,786 27 Ad Valorem Duties,............. ee 8,233,946 
Oil— Total Value of Merchandise Free of 
Foreign fishing, spermaceti,..... 3 20 BOGE 0000 ons obec secces cece sees oe 7,599,043 
whale, & other,. ” yard caone 
PTTTITT TTT 19.215 3,17 
a —— sathateraa Att 599 ie Rea epee s .. Dollars, | 20,033,526 
EAE ince Gace c00e osegesecoee 7,946 
Teas— Treasury Department, 
Souchong and other black,..... pounds 58,498 ) Register's Office, April 24, 1832. 
Hyson skin and other green,.... 125,675 | { 360.509 T. L. SMITH, Register 
Hyson and Young me seewee ¢: ae, po | , inne 
Imperial, Gunpowder, & Gomee, ”’ 76,47: ae 
age AH SION ” | 6,056,629 21,527 Ors AU S- 
CMBR ccecccesce cetessbcecene - 1,723,003 174,688 . a . 
Chocolate, .....eeecseeeececseees =. 587 ag | Tasie or THe Tonnace or THe Surpreine or THE Unirep 
Sugars— Srares, from the year 1789 to the year 1830—omitling 
Brown, eee eee ee eee eeeeeeere x 17,297 837 R86 564 the fractions of a ton. 
White, clayed, Ke... ..4...006: . 5,274,579 404,993 ” 
Candy and loaf,.....seeeeceees ” 4,455 452 | 
Other refined, &........se008. - 4,040 327 Year. Registered. Enrolled and Li- Total. 
Fruits— censed. | 
Abmnends, «os 020006se0cdosscas “ aoe | 
Currants,..csccssscess See cece ey ~ ‘ ~~ 
> ” > Or 17 R9 123,893 éd 669 201,562 
Sg A OS A A ” | 335/504 | 78,823 | 1790 346.254 | 132,193 478.377 
Raisins, in jars & boxe 8, Gt musca. ” 423,074 1791 363,110 | 139,036 902, 146 
GURGE, dace cactceucsocs. ~ 153,195 [J 1792 411,438 | 152,999 564,437 
Spices— ‘ 1793 367,734 | 124,046 491,780 
GME, 2c ce rcccscccescccssece " 15 | 1794 438,862 189.954 628.816 
Cayenne pepper,..ee cece sees 2.503 1795 529,470 | 218.493 747.963 
ry wed Aisne’ oh Se AS a " = | 175 576,733 | 255,107 831 ,Y00 
eee safe cx detest akee ; 28 7 1797 597,777 279,135 876,912 
Cote) aa [| ae eee | ae £08,328 
Black pepper, .....cesseerseee 635,250 | 1799 669197 277,211 946,408 
casvkbencgshddenscass " | 682,151 1860 669,921 {| 302,571 972,492 
Cassia,..ccccscccsscccccsveses Se 83,710 |J 1801 718,549 | 314.669 1,033,218 
Candles— | : | mom 1802 560,380 | 331,721 892,101 
Spermaceti and Wax,..+.+-+++ : ao yodd 5.65 1 1803 597,157 | 351,990 919,147 
FF on glrotmapdeen take: PAS um |. see 4 em 672,530 | 369,873 1,042,402 
geet acencbeneaae: grt meer | gore | 1805 | 7aggat | gO | 1,140,368 
Se eiicicities dieteeichiusidl tetnttth | 963 97 1806 808,284 | 400,451 1,208,735 
Lath dacaduslsccdesepeibes cess, *”.. | 5,758 | 491 1807 848,306 | = 420,242 1,268,548 
Beef and pork,...... +++. > eccece " 441,336 | 18, a! 1208 769,053 473,542 1,242,595 
Bacon, ia id Set bel censenatiodue oe od 44 | 1809 910,059 440,222 1,300,281 
Saltpetre, PE GAE AP ok & \S SA z 362,727 | 30, 457 1810 984,269 | 440.514 1,424,783 
v ity io] see ee ee eee eeeseee eertereee a iz * 18] l 768,852 463.650 1,232,502 
ae SUNN, . chu dvs eseeeese 7 g °°} | 8 293 | Rg} 2 760,624 5 0.373 j 269,997 
Indigoj:ss.s-ccsceccasccomeaee.. ” | 990918 | 78,007 | 1813 674,853 491,775 1,166,628 
Cette, » s+ os cccceccsescodeeess > a 330,012 | 27,277 1814 674,632 484,576 1,159,208 
Cl Ay egal sn eee tebe dee sane.” 11224 | 1,990 12815 854,204 513,853 ] 368,127 
Ochre, diy, Kaitie ds 6 eae 1% a. .T 4510 | 111 1816 800,759 571.458 1,372,218 
in ‘oil, Cee ceeeeeeeeereeess . 1,046 | 50 1817 809.724 | 590,186 1.399.911 
White and red leed,,. yt : 164,638 | 11,580 1818 606,088 609,095 1,225,184 
abeen3y and Paris w hite,.. bets ces 409 | 2 12319 612.930 617.221 1,260,751 
nat Lee ae 950.066 60,130 }o2vu 619,047 661,118 1,280,166 
Sheen eee, ” |. ager | 9900 | 1821 619,096 679,062 1,298,958 
Papas, .0ccvseccces odapeecenes ” 171 | 10 1822 628,150 696,548 1,324,699 
Cordage— | 1823 639,920 696,044 1,336,565 
Tarred, and cables,.... PE | 982.527 71,219 1824 669,97 2 719,190 1.389,163 
Unutarred, and yarn,....- oak a 4 " | 79,713 5,402 1825 700,787 722.323 1,423,111 
Twine, BERT and seine,... R 42,892 6,339 1826 737,978 796,212 1,534,190 
se RES ke Rade ib ce oes S93 | 1897 747,170 873,437 1,620,607 
Fie Arm— and spi ih in'seosee . : 1828 £12,619 928,772 1,741,391 
Muskets,. . occ obipaie }avceis 8,7 33,695 1529 650,142 610,654 1,260,797 
Tron— 1830 576,475 615,301 1,191,797 
Iron & steel wire not mee’ Pounds 50 31 
in 
arg “ ic we = es 200 29 y Note-—This Table includes Stexmboats and all other Vessels. 


ensployed in foreign commerce, the coasting trade, and the fisheries. 
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